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A New Novel by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Divine Fire’’ 


The 
Combined Maze 








With broad, clear strokes, Miss Sinclair has drawn 





the characters in this story of love, disillusion, and fate 






in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate 






and sympathize with them as we do with the people of 
There is the hero, with the 
passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and 





Bennett’s Five Towns. 








his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- 






ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more 







sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 







looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 






marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 






selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 






when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible 









for the want of money. The sum is accumulated penny 
by penny; then Fate interferes again. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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— 
THE MYSTERY OF 


THE BARRANCA 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Planter” 































A tale of Northern 


pluck and Southern love 
and hatred in Mexico. 
Two young American 
engineers attempt to de- 
velop a mine, but en- 
counter all kinds of opposition in the 
shape of underhand wiles, evasions, 
boycotting and assassination. The 
heroine, niece and cousin of the two 
rich Mexican landholders who are 
opposing the gringo, combines all 
the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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The 
Wings of & 
Pride & 


By 


Louise Kennedy 
Mabie 


HIS remarkably strong , 

novel by a new writer 
shows the tempering of a {| 
fine character through the 
alternating influences of 
selfish luxury and _ self- 
sacrifice. Brought up in the belief that she is the 
daughter of the rich woman who lavishes everything 
upon her, the heroine accepts the best as her due, and 
brushes aside all that opposes her will. Then she 
learns the truth—that she is adopted, that her own 
parents are poor, her father a drunkard and weakling. 
Ease in New York is given up for battle with real life 
in a small town, and love takes the place of a per- 
functory courtship. 





Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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The Dragoman 


The author of this book 1s an American. 


His name is 


GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 


Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of ‘‘The Dragoman”’ believe that this book 
has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 
talked of and successful novels of the new year. 

It is a love story. The heroine is an American 
girl, The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 
things happen and few white men ever venture. The 
East and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 
anism, are all elements which make the story one of 


extraordinary and fascinating interest. 
Post 8vo, Ciotu, $1.30 Net 
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Beginning of the New Administration 


Tuk beginning of the new administration is 
more than pleasant; it is exhilarating. We doubt 
if any previous inaugural address has won the 
universal acclaim that was accorded President 
Witson’s frank and eloquent statement of his 
aspirations. 

Mr. Marsuann, too, spoke with a homely sim- 
plicity that was truly refreshing. We confess our 
inability to grasp the full significance of his 
metaphor of the harness, but there can be no doubt 
of the inadvisability of using blinders when they 
obstruct the vision; nor can the value of a stout 
breeching be overestimated when essaying a peril- 
ous descent. It was a quick jump from cruppers 
and the like to “the golden metewand of honor,” 
but we like that, too. It fetches back to mind 
Lowen’s delicious remark about Lressinc, to the 
effect that “he continually trips and falls flat 
over his metewand of classical propriety.” 

Not that Mr. Marsan fell or even stumbled. 
Far from it. His footing was sure and firm, and 
his peroration in favor of righteousness the world 
around was in every way commendable. In fact, 
the only portion of the Vice-President’s address 
which we find unsatisfying is his declared intent 
to enter upon a four years’ period of silence. It 
is to hope sincerely that he will reconsider this 
unhappy determination, and so tend to mitigate 
whatever of “severity” his good lady thought ske 
detected in the manner of our new Chief Magis- 
trate. 

It was no easy job to construct a satisfactory 
Cabinet out of existing Democratic timber, but 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that Presi- 
dent Wiison did as well as could have been reason- 
ably expected. Three of the appointees are posi- 
tively first-eclass—Mr. McRerynoups, Mr. Lane, and 
Mr. Houston. Each of these possesses rare equip- 
ment for the work before him. Less certainty is 
felt regarding perhaps two of the others, but there 
is no disposition to prejudge or belittle them. Jt 
has often happened that those xrom whom the least 
was expected have shown up best in the final ae- 
counting. 

Mr. Bryan naturally overshadows all except, of 
course, the President. He has been a conspicuous 
figure in our public life for so long—much longer 
than Mr. Roosevettr—and has held so tenaciously 
to his theories of government that his final triumph 
over repeated failures adds peculiar interest no 
less to his vivid personality than to his doings as 
a responsible officer of state. The whys and 
wherefores of his appointment hardly eall for 
further discussion. Mr. Witson simply followed 
the precedent established by Joun Quincy Abas, 
Lincotn, and Harrison. Whether or not in the 
back of his head he deemed it safer, as Mr. Doorny 
put it, to have Mr. Bryan “in his bosom than on 
his back” is of little moment. The real reason 
for the appointment appears clearly in Mr. Wir- 
son’s own publie declaration made a year ago in 
these words: 

We have differed as to measures; it has taken us 
sixteen years and more to come to any comprehen- 
sion of our community of thought in regard to what 
we ought to do. What I want to say is that one of 
the most striking things in recent years is that with 
all the rise and fall of particular ideas, with all the 
ebb and flow of particular proposals, there has been 
one interesting fixed point in the history of the Demo- 
cratic party, and that fixed voint has been the char- 
acter and the devotion and the preachings of WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN. 

I, for my part. never want to forget this—that 
while we have differed with Mr. Bryan upon this 


oceasion and upon that in regard to the specific things 
to be done, he has gone serenely or pointing out to a 
more and more convinced people what it was that 
was the matter. 


He has had the steadfast vision all 





and he 
did, noc 
based it 


along of what it was that was the matter, 
has, not any more than ANpREW JACKSON 
based his career upon ealculation, but has 
upon principle. 


Surely one need go no further than this to 
find the motive and justification of the President’s 
selection. Simultaneously, it is interesting at this 
time to recall that Mr. Bryan himself fixed the 
basis upon which choice should be made. Writing 
in his paper as long ago as January, he said 
plainly : 


Cabinet positions ought not to be regarded as cur- 
reney with which to pay debts. They are responsibie 
positions, and in filling them the President-elect 
should look to the future and not to the past. A 
publie official has no right to discharge political obli- 
gations at the expense of the public. The men selected 
by Mr. Witson for the Cabinet should be selected 
not because of personal service rendered to him, nor 
even because of past service rendered to the party. 
The individual counts for little; the cause counts for 


much, An individual, if he has had a proper motive 
for working, finds suflicient compensation in the 


triumph of ideas, principies, and policies; he does 
not need the consolations of office. Offices should be 
used to strengthen the party and to advance the 
things for which the party stands. It is pleasant to 
reward those who have been faithful, where that re- 
ward can be given without sacrificing public in- 
terests, but where past service is considered it is bet- 
ter to consider it as an assurance of future service 
than merely because it has been rendered. 

The Commoner declines to discuss cabinet possi- 
bilities, but it ventures to express the hope that 
Governor WiLson will be governed by a higher motive 
than gratitude in the selection of his official house- 
hold. A great responsibility rests upon him, and he 
will need the assistance of the best and bravest for 
his work. He ought to feel free to select for each 
place the man best fitted for it; in no other way can 
he hope to measure up to the expectations of the pub- 
iic. He need not—he should not—consider any ser- 
vice that Mr. Bryan has rendered to him, or to the 
public. Mr. Bryan has been abundantly rewarded 
for all he has done, and does not feel that the party, 
or any individual in the party, owes him anything. 
li he ever holds any office, it ought to be given, 
whether by appointment or by election, with the 
view to the service that can be rendered in connec- 
tion with the work vet to be done, not with the idea 
of rewarding him for anything that he has done. 
And the rule which is here laid down for Mr. Bryan 
is the rule which he believes should be laid down for 
all. In other words, the welfare of the party and the 
welfare of the country, not the ambitions of men or 
the interests of individuals, should be considered 


Nothing could be plainer than this. It quite 


‘disposes of the notion that Mr. Bryan felt that he 


was entitled to the first position as a reward for 
In point of fact, so far as our 
awareness goes, he has never set up a claim upon 
Mr. Wirson’s sense of gratitude. Those who 
shout so loudly that the nomination at Baltimore 
vas purely incidental ‘to Mr. Bryay’s real plan 
have no oceasion to seream; we haven't a doubt 
that he would say, if indeed he has not already 
said, the same thing himself. In view of these 
declarations and attendant cireumstances, it seems 
hardly just to either the President or the Secretary 
of State to say, as our neighbor the Sun says, 
that Mr. Bryan enters the Cabinet “not as one 
chosen for manifest fitness, but beeause of 
posed political and personal expediency.” 

No doubt the question of expediency was con- 
sidered. There is no reason why it should not have 
been. It is the first duty of a President to 
strengthen his administrative force in every legit- 
imate way, and if Mr. Brvyay’s great personal 
popularity could be availed of to that end, it would 
have been a dereliction on the part of Mr. Wiison 
to refrain from doing so. Nevertheless, as we 
have indieated, if one but waives the somewhat 
hazardous task of diagnosinz motives, all of the 
evidence goes to show that Mr. Bryan was ap- 


services rendered. 


sup- 





pointed Seeretary of State in recognition of what 
Mr. Winson considered his true worth rather than 
ef his pre-eminent political position. That, to 
our mind, is quite as it should be. 

Even so, of course the question of Mr. Bryan’s 
actual fitness remains and will remain unanswered 
for some time to come. We are interested to ob- 
serve that the Springfield Republican is just as 
sure one way as the Nun is the other, though why 
it should say in the same breath that Joun Bas- 
sett Moore “knows everything Mr. Bryan does 
not know in the field of diplomacy ” we have dif- 
fieulty in comprehending. One might almost sus- 
pect — but no, one simply cannot suspect the 
Springtield Republican. A bit of naiveté, that is 
all. But very high praise of Professor Moore, 
to be sure, very high indeed. What! 

Our ovn judgment is that the appointment of 
Mr. Bryan is one of the best things that have 
happened in this country in a long time. Ie has 
been sloshing around on the outside long enough. 
It will do him a lot of good to sense responsibility. 
Some time will be required, of course. A habit 
of mind eannot be shaken off overnight. And 
vet see what has happened! On his way to Wash- 
ington Mr. Bryan stopped at Raleigh, and, of 
ealled upon to say a few 
seemed to be a live topic, and he spoke 
freely, advocating disarmament, gocd-will to men, 
ete., ete. It was the same old speech—very good, 
too—but the circumstances had changed. As 
Seeretary of State, Mr. Bryan very quickly mani- 
fested indisposition either to dismantle our 
battle-ships or to take the rifles away from our 
colossal standing army. 

And what is this we hear from Cuba? 


course, words. 


“ Peace 


was 


an 


The out- 


going Congress and President—a bad lot—had 
enacted an amnesty bill freeing a thousand 


criminals, more or less. It was all done in the 
regular way, as provided by fundamental law and 
statute. The governed were being governed with 
the consent of the governed, precisely as Ttromas 
JEFFERSON recommended. And yet, say the des- 
patehes: 

Mr. Bryan to-day sent another note couched in the 
severest terms, in which he said the amnesty bill made 
justice a joke and, besides wounding the interests of 
American citizens whom the Cuban officials have de- 
frauded, violates the terms of the Prarr amendment, 
which requires Cuba to maintain a government which 
is adequate for the protection of life and property. 

Quite right and proper, of course. But suppose 
Mr. Knox had sent that sharp note a year ago, 
just as Mr. Bryan was about to deliver his famous 
udldress, beginning, “Behold the Republic!” 
Would the welkin have rung? Tt would. 

It was mere habit of mind, moreover, that pre- 
dominated when Mr. Bryan made his enigmatical 
speech to the employees of the State Department, 
saying: 

IT am not prepared to discuss tenure of oflice. My 
own tenure is, as I was about to say, brief, but my 
tenure has not begun. I am sure your tenure is, 
therefore, not more uncertain than mine. I have not 
had time to learn from the President the general 
policy that will be impressed upon the various de- 
partments, but it is not necessary for us to discuss 
leneth of service. It is sufficient at this time to make 
each other’s acquaintance, and I hope that when the 
time comes for me to reassemble you to introduce vou 
to my suecessor T can look back upon as delightful 
an association as the retiring Secretary does. I shall 
look forward with pleasure to becoming better ac- 
quainted with vou as occasion brings us together. 


True, he didn’t really say anything; he was only 
“about to say’; but the correspondents and poli- 
ticians immediately sat up and took notice. On 
the morning after, therefore, the Seeretary pooh- 
poohed the whole matter and wondered how any- 


body could be so stupid as not to see that his re- 
marks were “ jocose ”—we think that was the word. 
Anyway, when Mr. Bryan appeared at the White 
House, the President, who also has a lively appre- 


ciation of the witty, greeted him with the grand 
old Princeton song, “Here’s to you, my jovial 


And on Sunday the Secretary of State 
wore a top-hat to church. Think of that! .- 

Of course there is going to.be a clash. Every- 
body says so. When an irresistible force strikes 
an immovable body, ete. But is there? We guess 
not, though that may be because we attach more 
importance to brains than a good many people do.* 
Make no mistake! Mr. Bryan is a very able man. 
He knows when to quarrel and when not to quarrel, 
and so does the President. There is nothing to be 
gained by anybody from squabbling and there is 
no disagreement between statesmen 
whose purposes are identical and whose attitude is 
one of mutual respect and admiration. Makers of 
mischicf will busy themselves, of course; that is 
what they are for. But there is plenty of room 
for all under Mr. Marsuatu’s metaphorical har- 
ness, and all are needed, too, if the Democratic 
party is going to justify itself before the country. 

Althcugh happily, as we remarked at the outset, 
the new administration starts genially, it is in fact 
most serious and fully conscious of its heavy obli- 
gations. The excellence of its intent nobody can 
doubt. Its intelligence is beyond question. Its 
sense alone awaits demonstration. 


friend!” 


f¢ Yr 


cause 


The President and the Pie-Hunters 

We dare not predict that the President is going 
to sueceed in protecting his time and energy 
against the horde-like rush of the oftice-seekers, 
but his stand is commendable. He announced, 
immediately atter taking up his duties, that he 
would see no applicant whom he had not himself 
invited to a conference, and that all applications 
must first be made to the heads of departments. 

We are not sure the attempt to use the Cabinet 
officers as buffers is wise. As a matter of fact and 
usage, they have less to do with appointments 
than Representatives and Senators of the party 
of the President for the time being. Moreover, 
like the President himself, they are busy men, 
charged with great responsibilities, and ought to 
be protected from selfish importunity. 

But there can be no doubt that the President is 
right in setting the public business ahead of his 
prerogative and duties as the man behind the pie- 
counter. The distribution of patronage of 
course, a part of the public business, and an im- 
portant part. There is nothing whatever to in- 
dicate that he thinks it negligibie or is going to 
neglect it. The trouble is that if he gives to 
it one-tenth of the time the office-seekers demand 
Moreover, 


is, 


he will have no time.for anything else. 
the worst way he eould go about attending to it 
would be to yield himself to personal solicitations. 
If he did so, he would have little or no chance for 
real investigation of the applicants’ merits. 

The only question is, Can he enforce his rule? 
Can he keep the applicants at bay? We trust so, 
but we are cntirely confident. Plenty of 
people have refused to be interviewed, and have 
nevertheless found their remarks on the front page 
of next morning’s newspapers. Yet the reporter’s 
ingenuity and artifice is as nothing to the Amer- 
jean office-seeker’s. The latter’s persistence is in 
truth one of the most extraordinary things to be 
found in human nature. - Nobody has ever quite 
To caricature it is impossible. 
its 
it, 


not 


done justice to it. 
The degree of it is in inverse proportion to 
reasonableness. There is no reasoning with 
any more than there is with a force of nature. 

Perhaps there is a scientific way to deal with it, 
and perhaps President Witson is the scientist who 
has discovered the way. At any rate, we sincerely 
trust so. 
A Matter of Qualification 

‘I was elected to the Century,” said Mr. Witson 
with a smile, “on the theory that I was literary.”— 
“ Evening Post.” 

And to Chevy Chase on the theory that he was 
a golfer. That explains ail. [Knowing well him- 
self, he accepted the one election and declined the 
other. 


The Secretary of Agriculture 

Davin F. Housvox, Secretary of Agriculture, 
stands very distinctly for one way of choosing 
Cabinet members. So far as we can make out, 
he had only one “claim” to any such preferment. 
That was fitness for the place. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is at the head 
of a big establishment, and of a large group of 
men devoted to two general aims. One of these 
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is scientific investigation; the other is teaching. 
The department usceriains and accumulates: in- 
formation which is of use mainly to the farmers 
of the country, though some of it is of use to 
the rest of us as well; it also endeavors to impart 
this information—that is to say, to teach, on a 
very wide seale. Mr. Houston’s peculiar fitness 
for his new place arises mainly from the fact 
that he has successfully headed three large estab- 
lishments—one college and two universities—de- 
voted to the same kind of work—that is to say, to 
investigation and to teaching. Moreover, one of 
these establishments investigated and taught agri- 
culture. 

Perhaps we ought*to add that Mr. Housrron. 
as one might infer from this record, is a man 


of full education and established character for 
intelligence, firmness, and integrity. His political 
“elaims,” however, are practically nil. Though 


a good citizen and a student of politics, he controls 
no votes whatever, 1iever “delivered ” agdelegation 
to anybody in his life, and is not likely to. 
While it seems pretty clear that there is no need 
of polities in his department—indeed, the crying 
need there has long beén to get rid of polities-— 
we are nevertheless afraid that plenty of states- 
men and some others will find this appointment 
surprising. We ean only hope that future Cabi- 
nets will offer more and more surprises of pre- 
cisely similar nature. 


Old Bay and Her Neighbors 

New England is out of it. For the time being 
her representation in the governing group at 
Washington is nil. 

It is interesting. To our mind, it is a mistake. 
But New England has little reason to complain. 
For a long time her conscience and patriotism 
have had little re ntati Washingt Her 
have had Iittle representation at Washington. er 
wealth has been over-represented there. She can 
hardly blame the rest of us if, taking her at her 
word as to what representation she wants, we have 
for the moment left her comparatively voiceless. 

Nevertheless, there is still plenty of conscience 
and sense in New England, and we predict that 
before the end of the new administration it will 
be called on and will not refuse the summons. 


No, Mr. Taft 

On Sunday, March 2d, President Tarr went to 
the Unitarian Church, where he has worshiped for 
the last four years, and addressed the congregation. 
The papers say that he said, among other things: 

It always has been a wonder to me why all the 
world is not Unitarian. J think all the world is 
verging in that direction. We preach the doctrine of 
sweet fellowship, of love of God, of love of Jesus 
Christ, and tolerance for every faith which depends 
upon the great® principle of liberal Christianity—and 
that makes for progress toward morality and higher 
religion. The one trouble we suffer from—if it be a 
trouble—is that there are so many Unitarians in 
other churches who do not sit in the pews of our 
church. But that means that ultimately they are 
coming to us. 

No, Mr. Tart, you are going to them. The Uni- 
tarian churches throve best when the other folds 
were uncomfortable. Since the other folds have 
become more comfortable, the Unitarian company 
has ceased, we helieve, to gain in membership. The 
American people, Mr. Tart, have a great and just 
regard for you, but they never would appoint you 
a committee of one to go out and ascertain which 
way the tide is running. : 

We will not say, Mr. Tart, that if St. Paun had 
been a Unitarian, Christianity would have been 
known in history as a sect in Cappadocia. But 
we will say that if St. Paut had been a Unitarian, 
it would not have been necessary to collect his 
epistles. There would never have been enough 
market for them to warrant it. 


A Candidate 

They do things thoroughly down in the Tar-heel 
state. At a grand jollification over some report or 
other last week Governor Craig exulted over “ our 
navy whose battle-ships command all the seas ” and 
Mr. A. H. Enter passed up a petition for an office 
reading, “In the first place, my candidate is a 
gentleman; in the second place he is a Christian; 
but above all he is a Democrat.” Surely that ought 
to land him. 


Harvesters 

The Harvester Trust “is under fire just now. 
Some of the testimony which the papers report in 
the suit being tried in Omaha casts mean doubts 
on the supposition that Brother Grorce Prerxrns’s 
grasping trust gets all the*farmers make. For 
example: 


GrorcE Swanson, of Crawford, Nebraska, testified 
he owned 7,000 acres of land, 800 acres under culti- 
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vation. He valued his farm implements at $3,350, 
of which amount harvesting implements -represented 
$730. His testimony also brought out something 
about the high cost of living. He said he had been 
receiving for the last two years about double the 
price of ten years ago for what he sold, while prices 
for what he bought, including machinery, had ad- 
vanced insignificantly and in many instances had 
declined. 

GrorGE SWANSON seems to be doing fairly well, 
though of course he may be paying Brother Grorcr 
Perkixs too much for harvesters. 

Once we knew a man who had been in the 
harvester business. Ile was opposed to all trusts, 
and to the Harvester Trust with the rest, but out 
of his experience he had this to say. THe said that 
when the country was full of competing harvester 
companies, the selling agents scld the farmers more 
machines than they needed or could pay for. Too 
imany farmers bought new machines, gave notes 
for them, and let pretty good old machines stand 
out-of-doors and rust to death. ‘Then the notes 
came due, and were very hard to collect. That was 
wasteful. But the trust didn’t find it good busi- 
ness to sell more machines on credit than the 
farmer could afford to buy, and didn’t try to do it. 
The trust was content to get the business that 
existed. ‘The competing concerns continually got 
business that didn’t exist, and lost money on it. 

But we all know that, bad as monopoly unques- 
tionably is, untempered competition has had _ its 
chance to make this earth a paradise, and somehow 
slipped up on it. 


The Republican Leader 

From the Congressional Record: 

Mr. Hopson. I have been called over the telephone 
since then and told by a lady that her young daughter 
was on one of the floats and a ruffian climbed on the 
float and insulted her daughter. - 

Mr. Mann. Her daughter ought to have been at 
home. 

Mr. Raker. She had as much right there as any 
one. The gentleman ought to be ashamed of himself 
to make such a remark. 

So he ought. But was he? Could he be? Some 
think he isn’t much of a Mann, however you 
spell it. 


Dr. Friedmann 

It is certainly to be hoped that from the visit 
of Dr. F. F. Frimepmann to this country there will 
come, directly or indirectly, some benefit to the 
vast number of sufferers from the disease he has 
promised to cure. Not to them only, but to the 
multitude of others who are suffering with them, 
whether as the bearers of their burdens, or from 
the love of them as individuals, or merely as gen- 
erous hearts that caunot be indifferent to any such 
mass of misfortune scattered over the world. For 
Dr. FrmepDMANN’s visit has at least served to bring 
before us all in truly heart-breaking fashion the 
proportions of the White Plague’s silent and cease- 
less havoe. It has at least forced us to be for a 
moment mindful of the sickening expectation with 
which these multitudes look to any one who 
promises them relief. Surely, therefore, it will 
stimulate philanthropy and science to more per- 
sistent efforts in the search for the longed-for cure. 

In arousing this expectation, in promising the 
eure, Dr. FrrepMANN has taken on himself a ter- 
rible responsibility. The whole world knows of 
his promise and his pretensions. If he makes them 
good, notwithstanding the current criticisms of his 
behavior, he will take his place forever with the 
greatest benefactors of the race. If his pretensions 
are false, may Ged help him, for mankind will 
never forgive him. It will not be possible for him 
even to slink away into the miserable company of 
the ereatures who, through venal newspapers, im- 
pose quack remedies on the poorest and most ig- 
norant of consumptives. Compared with what he 
will have done, Dr. Coox’s performance, even if 
we put the worst possible construction on it, will 
seem a mnere trivial escapade. Quite apart from 
the inealeulable value of the discovery Dr. Frirp- 
MANN claims to have made, we sincerely trust, for 
the honor of human nature, that he may be found 
to have some truth in his claims. 


Incidental Aid 

It is but a fair distribution of felicitations to say 
that if THEoporRE RoosEveLtT had never lived, or if 
chance had never made him President, Wooprow 
WILson would spend this present 4th of March at 
Princeton University still writing reactionary books. 
Mr. Roosevett largely created and, from the high 
pulpit of the Presidency, gave resounding expression 
to that liberalism which finally became the domi- 
nating atmosphere of the nation, infected Mr. Wrt- 
SON, and caused a complete about face in his attitude 
toward popular government.—Collier’s. 


He did contribute somewhat to the net result, 
we must admit. But perhaps that isn’t quite what 
you mean. 

















Pensions 

That is a good letter on page 6, in which a corre- 
spondent discusses “ Pensions for Government Em- 
ployees.” 

But the great pension question is not—are pen- 
sions desirable? There are two great questions 
about them: Where are you going to draw the 
line? and, Where is the money coming from to pay 
them ¢ 

It is likely enough that a pension system for 
government employees will be devised presently. 
Our correspondent’s arguments about that are very 
appealing. But what about all the employers of 
the great organization we call “society”? Where 
do they come in? When they are used up as work- 
ing-machines shall there be no pensions for them 4 
Should not everybody have a pension for old age 
or disability except the farmer, and then should 
not the farmer have one? 

Government, local or otherwise, undertakes, as it 
is, to keep all needy and helpless persons from 
starving, and spends vast sums in that duty. How 
much further than that government can go de- 
pends upon the wealth of the country. But some 
part of the relief now given might, doubtless, take 
the form of pensions with good results. 


Two Ambassadors 

It is not easy to get the facts relating to the 
activities of our ambassador in Mexico, but there 
certainly is a lot of smoke. On the face of things 
it looks like the substitution of a competent man 
of level head would not be undesirable at any early 
date. 

There is one resignation, however, that ought 
not to be accepted too promptly. It is that of Am- 
bassador LretscuMAN, who ought to have a chance 
to show that he has not made improper use of his 
prerogatives. If he can do it, well and good; but 
if he can’t he ought to be dismissed in such a way 
as to discourage wrongful practices on the part of 
representatives of the United States in foreign 


lands. 


The Crossing of Races 

President E.ior, as is well known, is a stickler 
for purity of race. He objects to the idea that 
the United States is “the melting-pot of nations,” 


and argues against it when a chance offers. In a 
recent letter to the Springfield Republican he 


discusses the crossing of different races, and says: 

The East seems to me to teach most emphatically 
that it is always and everywhere a bad thing, so bad 
that the progeny resulting’ from such crossings in 
part die out and in part revert to one race or the 
other in three or four generations. In the East the 
white race has crossed with all the native races, 
and the progeny is, with rarest exceptions, inferior 
both physically and morally to each of the races that 
have crossed. The term “Eurasian” is a term of 
contempt all over the East, and justly. The results 
of crossing sixteen to twenty varieties of white people 
with native races are seen most clearly in the Sand- 
wich Islands, wicre not a single cross can be shown 
to be good, not even the cross between the Chinese 
man and the Hawaiian woman, which all agree is 
the best cross exhibited in those islands. Unfor- 
tunately the ast does not supply demonstration in 
figures on these subjects, because what we call vital 
statistics have not been kept there till very lately. 

The East also proves on a great scale that differ- 
ent races can live, and have lived, in harmony side 
by side on the same soil and under the same govern- 
ment or similar governments for centuries without 
mixing, each maintaining its own racial character- 
istics. The East also illustrates the fact, often il- 
lustrated in Europe and America as well, that kin- 
dred or related races can intermarry without harm, 
and produce vigorous and durable descendants. Thus 
the German, Scandinavian, English, and Americans 
ean undoubtedly intermarry without harm. It is 
not so clear that people of Teutonic origin can inter- 
marry safely with people of Latin origin. Sueccess- 
ful instances of such marriages occur; but there are 
also many unsuccessful. 

In China there are supposed to be traceable in 
the present population five somewhat distinct types, 
and in consequence the new flag of China has five 
stripes of different colors; but these were probably 
related or kindred peoples, because these peoples are 
supposed not to have intermarried much in China, 
and yet the Chinese are a_ tolerably homogeneous 
race. In America we may also see the safe blending 
of kindred stocks and the preservation through many 
generations of strong strains that have preferred in 
marriage each its own strain, like the Scotch, the 
Scotch-Irish, and the Jews. 

The general conclusion which I draw from these 
and similar large-scale facts is that: in studying 
the effects of immigration in the United States we 
had better leave out entirely the hypothesis that the 
different national stocks may be blended, melted, or 
amalgamated into a somewhat new variety of the 
human race. The animal kingdom supplies no sue- 
cessful instance of such a melting and history records 
none. Of course a small proportion of a somewhat 
different race has sometimes been apparently ab- 
sorbed into a large proportion of another by suc- 
cessive intermarriages with a preponderating stock. 
The Jews have intermarried somewhat with most of 
the European races; but in a few generations the 
descendants are thoroughly Jewish. 
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In this country we can hardly help founding our 
ideas of race admixture on the breeding of white 
with black in our Southern states, mostly as a re- 


sult of white vice, starting under the régime of 
African slavery. Surely this is not an _ instance 


of successful assimilation. The North-American In- 
dian race has maintained itself better against the 
white man than the African has done; but the half- 
breeds have on the whole proved to be neither a large 
nor a valuable element in the total population. The 
experience of the world demonstrates upon an im- 
mense scale that peoples far advanced in the scale 
of civilization cannot profitably mix with backward 
peoples. The purer a race is kept, the more likely 
is it to maintain itself and prosper. The Japanese 
forcibly illustrate this proposition; but still we must 
remember that the admixture of kindred i 
unobjectionable. 

The likeness of one people to another in this coun- 
try can be increased indefinitely and to great advan- 
tage without approaching the question of assimilation 
by intermarriage. Schools, public conveyances, places 
of public entertainment, and the habits of the whole 
people in buying and selling contribute to produce 
that external sort of assimilation. So does American 
equality before the Jaw and American mobility be- 
tween the different levels of social life. In hun- 
dreds or thousands of years this external assimila- 
tion may make assimilation by intermarriage safer 
than it is now; but that is a question for a remote 
future. Those who advocate or imagine the amalga- 
mation of different races now have, I submit, no sup- 
port in the recorded experience of the world, and 
therefore no sound reason for taking action in this 
direction. The different races that have come, or 
are now coming, to this country will take care of 
themselves in these respects and may safely be left 
to do so. They will promptly Americanize themselves 
in many respects, but in others will easily remain 
different and apart. 
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We have quoted at some length from Dr. Exior 
because this matter of race-admixture is such a 
nightmare to many people in some parts of the 
country, especially in the South. It will be ob- 
served that he rejects entirely the idea that a race 
deemed inferior must be systematically kept down 
for fear that objectionable race admixtures will 
follow the achievement of prosperity by its mem- 
bers. 


A Contrary View 

The view maintained by Dr. Extor is shared by 
Mr. Cuamperuaix, the author of The Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century, whose convie- 
tion of the value of purity of race amounts to a 
hobby. The contrary view is communicated to the 
Springfield Republican by Mr. MoorritLp Storey, 
who quotes from a diseussion of the subjeet by Mr. 
James Bryce in his recent about South 
America, and finds Mr. Bryce by no means as cer- 
tain as Dr. Extor in his conelusions about the evil 
results of racial admixtures. He also quotes Mr. 
Sypney Ouivier, a former governor of Jamaica, as 
saving: 

Whatever undesirable characteristics, moral or 
physical, may be accentuated by interbreeding, it is 
certain that from the point of view of social vitality 
and efliciency it is not the mixed colored class, if 
any, that is decadent in Jamaica. 
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Mr. Srorey argues that prejudice, which has 
denied the Eurasians a fair chance in Asia, may 
have had much to do with keeping them back, and 
he protests against a similar prejudice against 
mulattoes in this country. With only too much 
justice, he says: 

There are to-day in this country millions of our 
fellow-citizens who from no fault of their own are 
of mixed blood, inheriting necessarily at least some- 
thing of ambition and ability from their white par- 


ents. Their path through life is strewn with thorns 
enough, and they have difficulties erough to over- 
come in their effort to hold their own with their 


neighbors. 
and with 


Many of them have shown marked ability 
equal opportunities many more would rise. 
It is the duty of every man, at this time when the 
prejudice against them is sedulously fostered and 
rapidly growing, to use ali his influence against the 
unfair discrimination and the denial of justice from 
which they are suffering. We are bound in every 
way to nelp these men and women up. 


A Supposition 

T would spend my last dollar for an American citi- 
zen’s life, but I would not spill one drop of blood to 
save an American citizen’s dollar—Vice-President 
MARSHALL. 

We don’t know about that. 
cruiser should steam up the Wabash and open fire 
on the Indianapolis baseball-stand. Then what? 


Suppose a foreign 


Remarkable 

Our friend Daxter Lyncu, of Minerva, New 
York, writes to us to say: 

Dear Srr,—I have just read vour editorial “Com- 
ment” in the WerKkty of this date and write to 
thank you for your kindness in ranking us Trish 
in advance of the negroes. And as I fully appreciate 
your courtesy. I relieve you from the trouble of con- 
tinuing to mail my copy of the WEEKLY. 

We turn in some perplexity to the WEEKty of 
March 1st, and find these words: 

The word for us Anglo-Saxons—English, German, 


» 


Jewish, Polish, Irish, African—for all of us, in fact, 
is patience. 

It seems to be a matter of precedence that has 
driven Mr. Lynxcu to satire. 

Remarkable! 

With a gentleman of Scotch-Irish descent in the 
White Heuse, and a gentleman whose derivation 
is partly Irish in the great office of Secretary of 
State, it ought not to be necessary for us to point 
out to Mr. Lyncu that the order of names in type 
is quite a casual matter, and that the head of the 
table continues to be wherever McGregor sits. 


Bull-Mooses in Massachusetts 

We should like to print the whole of the dis- 
sertation upon Bull-Moose polities in Massachu- 
setts, which was communicated from 
the Springfield Republican by a “ Veteran 
server, 


Boston to 
Ob- 
undoubtedly our venerable and 
contemporary, the Hon. Frank Savy- 
“These Bull-Mooses,” says Mr. Sanpory, 
“are no more in a normal frame of mind than 
is a Malay running amok, or a Methodist camp- 
meeting in the hands of a skilled revivalist.” 

And then he lets go at them as follows: 

For the most vart the progressives are new to 
polities. With the exception of a few who have been 
prominent in political activity, the entire company— 
and it seems to have about as many women as men— 


is a wholly new 
They know little 


who is 
respected 
BORN, 


section of our people in polities. 
or nothing of what has been done 
in politics before them. They are ignorant of the 
fact that gencrations of reformers, public-spirited, 
self-sacrificing. and active—have been trying to solve 
our political problems, to restrain the exploiting hand 
of wealth, to protect the weak, to save the children, 


to guard the women, to relieve the aged. and to 
secure good pay for all. As new-comers with no 
history the mooses burst upon the political stage 
and imagine that they are the whole show. They 
see the evils of the times and, because the evils 
exist, assume that nobody else has noticed them 


or made any cffort to remove them. But the mooses 
do not know the facts and they do not understand 
themselves. Their case is much simpler and less com- 
plimentary to them than they suppose. 

Most of the mooses have hitherto been of Republi- 
can sympathies as far as they have taken an inter- 
est in politics. A small proportion has been Demo 
cratic. The plain truth now is that the Moose party 
has been formed and is easily nothing but straight 
and pure Democratic in every respect but one. This 
is easily proved. Their great stock in trade. as 
shown by their resolutions adopted last night, by - 
their bills in the legislature, and by their platform, 
is what may be termed uplift: propositions—help for 
women, prevention of child labor, minimum wage, 
old-age insurance, old-age pensions, initiative and 
1eferendum, sanitary measures, shorter hours, and so 
on. Now that field is rightfully, historically, and 
really now the possession of the Democratie party. 
The genesis and progress of this kind of legislation 
is perfectly well known. Ever the Civil War 
it has been under way. It does not begin with the 
philanthropists, which the mooses are, by any means. 
It begins with the pecr people who are suffering for 
lack of the reforms demanded. The history is long, 
ccntinuous, tull of both discouragement and encour- 
agement of the workers. It goes back to the strug 
gle for the ten-hour day. It deals with the oppressive 
factory-store extortion. the weekly payment of wages, 
the employers’ liability law, the opening of factory 
docrs outward, the construction of fire - escapes, the 
protection of machinery, and a hundred more highly 
necessary and important measures. These always 
originate with the poor people to be helped. 

Help nas always been given by the Democratic 
party. Never has it failed them. It has always been 
on its job, faithfully and without relaxation. ... If 
these mooses had shown in the past a tenth of the 
interest they show now these reforms would have 
Leen secured years ago. 


since 


Perhaps Mr. Sansorn will succeed in convincing 
his Bull Moose neighbors that they are Democrats 
and don’t know it. If not, events will presently 
so convince them, and in due time we shall have 
them voting the Democratic ticket as they should. 


The Voice from New England 

We have observed that New England is com- 
naratively voiceless in the new administration, 
but, after all, it may be that New England is 
eloquent in the appointment of Mr. Reprieip. to 
be Secretary of Commerce. The opposition from 
home to the appointment of a gentleman from 
Boston to that place is understood to have been 
very earnest. 


Per Capitem ? 
There are 
forms the 


too few marriages, HAMMERSTEIN  in- 
interviewers.—Vewspaper head-line. 


Ordinarily, Oscar, one apiece ought to do. 
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Life’s Pauses 

Inro the lives of those chosen and chastened for 
iurther growth, there come almost always periods of 
pause, when all that can be done is to creep some- 
where to lonely shelter and hold still, controlling the 
involuntary shuddering while the whirlwind of life 
passes over. This is like that other moment of hold- 
ing the breath and staying the consciousness when we 
plunge under a breaker, knowing that safety is just 
holding the head low while the roar and splash of the 
wave breaks above. 

In whatever form the pause come, at whatever stage 
it clutch and hold us still, our first outery is that of 
great poet overtaken, ere half his days were done in 
this dark world, by blindness. The feeling is that our 
time is wastefully spent, our little efforts thrown 
broadcast and issueless into the great caldron of 
life. And yet the answer sounds still, as in the past, 
even to us to-day: 

; “God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 

is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Stand and wait? What is there to be found, as we 
creep in from the rim of life, where the motion swings 
us far and wide, toward the stillness at the heart of 
things? We escape perhaps, first, facile and limited 
explanations of life. There in the quiet we come to 
know there is no human unraveling of the tragic coil. 
From Socrates to MAETERLINCK, the sages have urged 
us to believe that human wisdom might explain the 
vastness that we name. Destiny. Poets even as far 
back as he who chronicled the trials of Jos have in- 
sisted that sorrow, failure, misery are but the tem- 
porary tests of strength, and that after the season of 
sorrow would come a proportionate lightening, as in 
the naive solution of the troubles of Jon when the 
Lord biessed his latter end more than his beginning, 
and gave him, for all his knowledge of suffering, four- 
teen thousand sheep, and six thousand camels, and a 
thousand yoke of oxen, and a thousand she-asses, and 
seven sons and three daughters. That was a primi- 
tive day when the human soul would accept such 
bribes and new gifts consoled for the injustices of 
fate. The modern voice would still wail, “ What are 
new children to me, if the children of my youth were 
ruthlessly swept away? What consolation now are 
riches when I know that chance can leave me at any 
instant sick, destitute, and despised? What is’ release 
to me who know captivity lurks just behind and 
stretches forth greedy hands at whom it may clutch. 
It is life and destiny that must clear themselves and 
prove themselves moral forces, like unto us, or the 
years are unbearable and life unpardonable. The Book 
of Job to-day weuld have to end at the passage: 
“Wilt thou disannul my judgment? Wilt thou con- 
demn Life that thou mayest be wise?” 

Three answers, indeed, may stand out to the soul 
from the moments of pause, “ when hot for certainties 
in this our life ” it stands still, finger on lip to endure 
and wait. By suffering one escapes the inevitable 
coarsening of those who evade sorrows “ Pride com- 
passeth them about as a chain; violence covereth 
them as a garment; their eyes stand out with fatness.” 
However much in the tumult and struggle of existence 
this seems a desirable’ culmination, it is not in the 
moments of pause what with the whole soul one 
would choose. Rather face all the caprice of chance, 
the downfall of ideals, the sweeping aside of faiths, 
ambitions, illusions, the insistent intrusion of death 
and loss, so one keep inviolate the sense for truth, 
escape the dangers of easy content and slight opti- 
misms; so that one keep alert and on the stretch the 
sense for others’ sorrows and let the spirit’s life wear 
thin the body’s. Who suffers adequately will admit 
uo facile answers to the tragedy and devastation all 
about. And even while one makes this response to the 
pause where one is held, sick at heart, broken and dis- 
abled, there comes with the answer the task that means 
more life—the task of keeping oneself from hardness. 
Only out of still places wherein we suffer can comé 
resignation to this matter so far above the human 
reason—the incomprehensible terror and pity of life. 
For even as we think to cease creating in the outer 
world, we begin to mold the inner life, shaping the 
quiet places of the soul, and the great responses to 
pause are pity and patience. It is in the moment of 
pause, when one stands still, that in truth he prays. 
And if we have forgotten or cast aside the childish 
call upon some outer power to protect or release, all 
the more will he pray to himself to create out of the 
evil and the mystery some form of fairness and peace; 
some gentle acceptation of personal futility and agony, 
hurled, as each one is, by the great winds of chance. 
At least hardness and scorning need not be born of 
the pause for thought. Long and long ago the wise 
singers sang of this to the angry and defiant king: 

Of scorn, even for destiny that misses the mark, so 
far as one’s: sight carries, far oftener than it hits, 
“Whatso law thou canst not see 
Scorning: so the end shall be 

Uttermost calamity.” 
there need be none; only the long patience and waiting. 
“ What else is wisdom’? What else man’s endeavor? 

Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait, 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not loveliness be loved forever?” 
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Secondly, there comes to one in the pause the ac- 
ceptation of life’s mystery; the sure sense that how- 
ever much one sees, one is never seeing all. To know 
that one does not know is enlargement of conscious- 
ness. The world and life and chance and destiny 
grow larger as we face the truth, that the human 
mind is but catching at the hem of the garment of 
life. It was Puittp, among the followers of CHRIST, 
who could never quite accept this. Pump said, 
“Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us!” He 
had the power to believe only what he saw with his 
eyes. When NATHANAEL said, ‘Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” his natural reply was, “ Come 
and see.” Experience he would tell us is the truth. 
We can believe what we have seen with our eyes and 
touched with our hands. PuiLie was a pragmatist 
before his time, and practical too, like all of them. 
What is seen with the eyes and touched with the hands 
that is believable. But the outlook from the quiet 
places of the soul is wider. What we see and hear, 
what we touch and understand are the mere hints 
and symbols of life. The vital impulse, the great push- 
ing forward of primordial being, the ceaseless creation 
of new forms to take the place of those destroyed—of 
this we can know and touch and handle but the little 
fragmentary bits that float nearest to us. 

And last in the pause of life it is that partially we 
make escape from the éhief and most belittling 
misery of life, from the chains of individuation. What 
is that eating regret for the past but a kind of 
separating sense which sees the single fate and the 
whole as apart?—a division of the self from the whole 
which in truth contains the past no less than the 
present and the future. What is that fear of loss but 
a way of dividing the self off from the being of all 
reality? What is that hurt at indifference or enmity 
or ill-will but the illusion of separateness? The whole 
cannot Jose nor yet be hurt. 


“But what thing dost thou now 
Looking godward to ery, 
T am I, thou art thou, 
I am low, thou art high? é 
JT am thou, whom thou seekest; to find him, find thou 
but thyself; thou. art I.” 


Indeed, compact with the whole, each one is he who 
loves and unloves; is good and is evil; is stricken, the 
striker, and the blow that falls. Whatever happens is 
in the whole and of it and to it. Here, then, in this 
deeper arcana of consciousness is liberation and miti- 
gation of suffering. If as a separate unit one’s portion 


be to suffer, yet in some other part, in some further 


development, as a part of the whole one finds joy. In 
the whole, which we call life, or reality, we live and 
move and have our being. Never by any effort do we 
quite think ourselves into the truth of the inseparable 
whole, but doubtless in the pauses of life, when a hush 
falls upon the tumult of events, we somehow feel our 
way back to the heart of life and there become again, 
for the time, really primordial being itself, feeling its 
indomitable desire for being and joy in existence; “ the 
struggle, the pain, the destruction of phenomena now 
appear to us as something necessary, considering the 
surplus of innumerable forms of existence which 
throng and push one another into life, considering the 
exuberant fertility of the universal will. . . . In spite 
of fear and pity we are happy living beings, not as 
individuals, but as part of the one living being with 
whose procreative joy we are blended.” 





Correspondence 


THE ARMY CANTEEN 
Mr. Vernon, O. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice that the government is asking for 
men to enlist in the army and navy. There are 
certain qualifications necessary that all applicants 
must have before they are accepted for either the army 
or navy. They must be sober, of good habits, good 
health, and a lot more of things that would presume 
that the applicant was a decent, self-respecting fellow. 
Now is it to be presumed that just as soon as a man 
joins either the army or navy that all habits of self- 
respect and restraint are thrown to one side? Does 
a man lose his manhood just as soon as he joins the 
army or navy? I remember when we came home 
from the Civil War that the men, or rather boys, 
who had passed through as rough a life as comes to 
most men, they went back to the farm and store and 
shop, and settled down to the life that they had led 
before the war. 

Not all of them proved true, but those who failed 
were bad to start with. 

These boys came back from the war and took up 
their burdens, and helped to make this country what 
it is. Now, if they could come back to civil life 
decent and self-respecting, what reason have we to 
believe that the present soldier becomes a degraded 
and besotted individual as soon as he joins the 
army? Is the habit of beer drinking necessary to 
make a man a good soldier? Must he have a saloon 
at his elbow to keep him from deserting? There is 
just as much of a canteen to-day as there ever was, 
with the exception that spirits are not allowed to be 
sold. He can read and enjoy games and rest with- 
out the continued temptation to form the habit of 
beer drinking. If the American army and navy are 
te be kept together only by establishing beer-drinking 
places in the camps and quarters, then our defenses 
need looking after. Germany has seen the degradation 
that comes from the use of beer in her defenders, and 
is seeking some way to lessen the evil. We are sizing 
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up our soldiers as incapable of doing good work, as 
soldiers, unless they have a chance to fill up with beer. 
And we are trying to get the saloon back into the 
canteen, where it will be a continual degrading in- 
fluence to our young men who go into the army and 
navy. There are enough temptations for our young 
men away from home without Uncle Sam establish- 
ing a temptation right under their noses every time 
they go to the canteen for rest, reading, or other 
recreation. Bad men are everywhere. But it is not 
fair to judge the army and the soldier by a few 
black sheep that are found among them. If I should 
go into certain parts of New York after 10 P. M. and 
undertake to judge the city by what I should see there, 
I would be utterly unfair in my judgment. 
I am, sir, 
W. P. Bocarpus. 


We dissent from the opinion suggested by our cor- 
respondent that the desire for a canteen implies that 
the soldier becomes besotted and degraded when he 
joins the army. It implies no more than that he con- 
tinues to be like the average man in civil life. 

Spirits were not sold in the army canteens, and it 
is not contemplated to sell them. Only beer and light 
wines.—EpIrTor. 


PENSIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
New Mexico, February 11, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In your issue of January 25th I find an edi- 
torial entitled, “ What Good is Life at Sixty?” which 
closes with these words: “ But gracious! how folks are 
reaching out for pensions!” The subject of the edi- 
torial was the pensioning of Post-office employees. 

It would be a great misfortune if such a publica- 
tion as HaArpPer’s WEEKLY were to withhold its sup- 
port of what efforts are being made—rare and mostly 
perfunctory as they are—to provide some measure of 
relief for disabled and superannuated government em- 
ployees. From whatever point of view the matter is 
taken, justice to the men. efficiency to the service, 
I cannot see how in our day the expediency of the 
measure can be doubted. : 

Take my own case, for instance—and I cite it not 
because it is my own, but because it is in point, and 
is the one with which, naturally, I am most familiar; 
there are no doubt many thousand similar ones. I 
have been a government clerk for over nineteen years, 
during which time I have given the government the 
best there was in me, and in return I have been paid, 
no doubt, all I was worth; but nevertheless not enough 
to make any adequate provision for old age or in- 
validism. I am married and have children. Some 
years ago I contracted tuberculosis, and this dis- 
ease has progressed until total disablement is in sight 
and probably very near. When such a time comes I 
shall be turned adrift, without resources. 

Now suppose I were an officer or an enlisted man 
of the army or navy, what treatment would I get 
in case of disablement? If an officer, I would be re- 
tired on three-quarters of my pay, and this after 
having been very well paid indeed during my period 
of active service, after having been kept under the 
best medical treatment at government expense, for 
years if necessary, and regardless of the length of 
my active service. I know officers on the retired list 
whose active service was less than six months; one 
I know who served but two months before he went 
on sick report. And as, frequently. officers are kept 
on sick report until due for promotion, and then re- 
tired with the next higher rank, the three-quarters 
pay in many cases means full pay of the grade in 
which they fell sick. And frequently, too, officers are 
retired for disabilities which incapacitate them for 
the more strenuous duties of the service, but which 
are not serious enough to inconvenience them much 
in private life nor to prevent them from engaging in 
other business after retirement. 

And if I were an enlisted man, what would I get? 
I would be sent to a hospital and receive the best of 
treatment at governmeiut expense for such time as 
was necessary, up to six months or even longer. 
Then, if there were no indications that I would: re- 
cover completely in a short time, I would be dis- 
charged, given a pension, the amount of which depends 
on the amount of disability, up to $72 a month, and 
in addition I. would be entitled to admission to a 
soldiers’ or sailors’ home, where I would be taken 
care of for the rest of my life at no expense what- 
ever to me. And this also regardless of the length 
of my active service; two or three months in the ranks 
would be sufficient. 

Of course, both officers and enlisted men are entitled 
to retirement on three-quarters pay after thirty 
years of service. 

IT do not mean to say that disabled officers and en- 
listed men are too well treated, or treated better 
than is just and fair; I state their advantages merely 
to contrast them with what happens to civilian em- 
ployees in similar circumstances. But leaving com- 
parisons aside and taking the matter on its own 
merits only, do you think that to cast aside, with- 
out resources of any kind, an old or disabled employee 
after long years of service is humane, or just, or 
worthy of this government? And don’t you think that 
whatever relief was accorded such men would event- 
ually redound to the benefit of the government in 
better and more faithful service? I believe so, for we 
are, as a class, not less honest and grateful than the 
rest of men. The knowledge that some measure of 
protection would be extended to us in our dark days 
could not but make us serve our employer the more 
loyally while we could. 

We do not ask that pensions be given us indis- 
criminately, or in excessive amounts, or when they 
are not really needed; what we ask is that when a 
man, through no fault of his own, but through sick- 
ness or old age, becomes unfit for further work, he 
be given such help as will keep him from becoming 
an object of charity and a burden on his community. 

I am, sir, 
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On the way to the inaugural stand 
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The incoming and the outgoing smiles 
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Leaving the White House for the inauguration 





CHANGING PRESIDENTS 


The West Point cadets on parade before the Capitol 
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Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson leaving for Washington 
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“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication” ‘*We shall restore, not destroy 


« The man who might have been. Justice Hughes and other The new Secretary of State and Mrs. Bryan 
members of the Supreme Court watching the ceremonies 
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THE “MODERN” SPIRIT IN ART 


Some Reflections Inspired by the Recent International Exhibition 






GOT is proper to begin an account of 
ANG the extraordinary exhibition of mod- 
vn art recently held in New York 
with an acknowledgment that it is 
Y? well such an exhibition should be 
Wy} held and that, therefore, the thanks 
FAO, Sd) VU) of the public are due to the gentle- 
‘. SOAR men who got it together. We have 
‘ ~ heard a great deal about the Post- 
Impressionists and the Cubists; we have read exposi- 
tions of their ideas and methods which have had a 
plausible sound in the absence of the works to be ex- 
plained; we have had some denunciation and ridicule, 
some enthusiastic praise, “and a great deal of half- 
frightened and wholly puzzled effort to understand 
what, it was taken for granted, must have some real 
significance; but we have not heretofore had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the things themselves—the paintings 
and sculpture actually produced by these men. Now 
the things are quite indescribable and unbelievable. 
Neither the praises of their admirers, the ridicule of 
their opponents, nor the soberest attempt at impartial 
description can give any idea of them. No reproduc- 
tion can approach them. They must be seen to be 
believed possible, and therefore it is well that they 
should have been seen. From this point of view my 
only regret is that the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors did not see fit to include some 
representation of the Futurists in their ‘exhibition, 
that the whole thing might be done once for all. In 
a case of necessity one may be willing to take a drastic 
emetic and may even humbly thank the medical man 
for the efficacy of the dose. The more thorough it is 
the less chance is there that it may have to be repeated. 

Of course I cannot pretend to have approached the 
exhibition entirely without prejudice. One cannot 
have studied and practised an art for forty years 
without the formation of some opinions—even of some 
convictions. But I remembered the condemnation 
of Corot and Millet by Gérdme and Cabanel; I re- 
membered the natural conservatism of middle age; 
I took to heart the admonition of the preface to the 
catalogue, that “to be afraid of what is different 
cr unfamiliar is to be afraid of life.” I meant to 
make a genuine effort to sort out these people, to dis- 
tinguish their different aims and doctrines, to take 
notes and to analyze, to treat them seriously if dis- 
approvingly. I cannot do it. Nor can I laugh. This 
thing is not amusing; it is heartrending and sicken- 
ing. I was quoted the other day as having said that 
the human race is rapidly approaching insanity. I 
never said it, but if I were convinced that this is really 
“modern art” and that these men are representative 
of our time, I should be constrained to believe it. 

In recollecting the appalling morning I spent in this 
place certain personalities do, however, define them- 
selves and certain tendencies make themselves clear. 
It is no time for squeamishness or for standing upon 
“ professional courtesy,” and such persons as I may 
mention I shall treat quite frankly—in that respect. 
at least, I may follow their own example. Fortunately 
there is little necessity of dwelling upon the American 
part of the show. It contains some good work by ar- 
tists who must wonder at the galley aboard which they 
find themselves, some work with real merit by men 
who have aided in the launching of the galley, and a 
great deal of bad work which, however, seldom reaches 
the depths of badness attainable by Frenchmen and 
Germans. But this work, good, bad, and indifferent, 
is either perfectly well known or is so paled by com- 
parison that it needs no mention. Some of it is silly, 
but little of it is dangerous. There is one American, 
however, who must be spoken of because he has pushed 
the new doctrines to a conclusion in some respects 
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. more logical and — than have any of the 


foreigners. In the wildest productions of Picabia 
oy Picasso there is usually discernible, upon suffi- 
ciently painstaking investigation, some faint trace of 
tiie natural objects which are supposed to have in- 
spired them; and even when this disappears the title 
remains to show that such objects lave existed. It 
has remained for Mr. Marsden Hartley to take the 
final step and to arrange his lines and_ spots 
purely for their cwn sake, abandoning all pretense 
of representation or even of suggestion. He exhibits 
certain rectangles of paper covered with a maze of 
charcoal lines which are catalogued simply as Draw- 
ing No. 1, Drawing No. 2, ete. 

This, I say, is the logical end, for the real meaning 
of this Cubist movement is nothing else than the total 
destruction of the art of painting—that art of which 
the dictionary definition is “the art of representing, 
by means of figures and colors applied on a surface, 
objects presented to the eye or to the imagination.” 
Two years ago I wrote: “ We have reached the edge 
of the cliff and must turn back or fall into the abyss.” 
Deliberately and determinedly these men have stepped 
over the edge. Now the total destruction of painting 
as a representative art is a thing which a lover of 
painting could hardly envisage with. entire equanimity, 
yet one may admit that such a thing might take 
place and yet an art remain that should have its 
own value. A Turkish rug or a tile from the Alham- 
bra is nearly without representative purpose, but it 
has intrinsic beauty and some conceivable human 
use. ‘The important question is what it is pro- 
posed to substitute for this art of painting which 
the world has cherished since there were men definitely 
differentiated from beasts. They have abolished the 
representation of nature and all forms of recognized 
and traditional decoration; what will they give us 
instead? And here is the difference between Mr. 
Hartley and his Parisian brothers. His “ drawings ” 
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are peely nugatory. If one finds it impossible to 
imagine the kind of human being that could take any 
pleasure in them one is free to admit that there is 
nothing especially disgusting about them. But one 
cannot say as much for the works of the Frenchmen. 
In some strange way they have made their work re- 
volting and defiling. To have looked at it is to have 
passed through a pathological museum where thie lay- 
man has no right to go. One feels that one has seen 
not an exhibition, but an exposure. 

Of course the work of these artistic anarchists 
formed only a part of the exhibition. A serious at- 
tempt was made to get together a representative 
showing of the artists whom they consider their fore- 
runners, and a number of the smaller galleries con- 
tained what might be considered a series of illustra- 
tions of Meier-Graefe. A good many critics who find 
the latest manifestations of the “ modern ” spirit quite 
intolerable are yet able to maintain a complacent 
satisfaction in these earlier exemplifications of it and 
even, by contrast, to increase their pleasure in work 
which seems relatively sane and wholesome. I wish 
I could feel, as they do, that there is a sudden dis- 
location with the appearance of Matisse and that 
everything before him falls naturally into its place 
as a continuation of the great tradition. I wish I 

















An example of ‘“ advanced” art at the 
International Exhibition. Duchamp’s stupe- 
fying picture, ‘‘ Nude descending a staircase” __ 


were not forced to see that the easy slope to Avernus 
began as far back as the sixties of the last century. 
The lack of discipline and the exaltation of the in- 
dividual have been the destructive forces of modern 
art, and they began their work long ago. For a time 
the persistence of earlier ideals and the possession by 
the revolutionaries of the very training which they 
attacked as unnecessary saved the art from entire dis- 
solution. Now all discipline has disappeared, all 
training is proclaimed useless, and individualism has 
reached the pitch of sheer insanity or triumphant 
charlatanism. 

The decadence did not begin with Ingres and Dela- 
croix and Corot, though the ultras would fain utilize 
the glory of these masters as a covering for their 
own nakedness. It seems to me clear that it did be- 
gin with Manet and Whistler. It is impossible not 
to sympathize with the revolt against an unintelligent 
literalism which these men began. It is equally im- 
possible not to see that they suffered from the lack 
of training and from the lack of a normal relation 
to their public, and that, in spite of great beauties, 
their work is ineffectual and fragmentary. There was 
little of it here, and that not of the best, but there 
was enough of it, as there was of the more purely Im- 
pressionist work of Monet and Renoir and the rest, 
to show its relation to the degringolade which fol- 
lowed. The Impressionists denied the necessity of any 
knowledge of form or structure, and decried the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge. They preached “the 
innocence of the eye.” It was not the business of an 
artist to know what anything is like or how it is 
made—his affair was only how it looks. Neither had 
he any right to compose or select, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they could not help composing and select- 
ing. The colored spot and the vibration of light—these 
were the sole objects of study. Quite at the end of 
the Impressionist movement came Seurat, the inventor 
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of a new theory and a new technique which was to 
revolutionize painting. Two little pictures here, 
quite dingy and colorless and faded into unimportance, 
marked the failure of Pointillism. Then come Henri 
Rousseau, Maurice Denis, Odillon Redon, Mathew 
Maris, and the more interesting group especially 
known as Post-Impressionists, Cézanne, Van Gogh, and 
Gauguin. With these men it is not knowledge of 
form alone that is unnecessary, but knowledge of any 
kind. : The artist is no longer to occupy himself with 
the problem of how things look—he is interested only 
in how -he feels about things. Impressionism is too 
scientific and its discipline too rigid. Even the study 
of light hampers the effort at self-expression, and is 
to be thrown away, as impressionism had thrown away 
the study of form. 

One of the oddest of them all is Rousseau, a revolu- 
tionist sans le savoir. He seems to have been one 
of those harmless amateurs who continue sending 
perfectly hopeless pictures before the juries of ex- 
hibitions without ever getting them exhibited. He 
lived a long and obscure life, and died, and then some 
one discovered that because he had obviously no train- 
ing and no knowledge he must have had personality. 
For a generation which demands naiveté and spon- 
taneity above all other qualities he is a valuable 
acquisition, for his naiveté is the real thing. His 
work is perfectly innocent and entirely inept and his 
pictures resemble the productions, on a larger scale 
than usual, of a child of seven. There is no one else 
like him. Maurice Denis is an amiable caricature 
of Puvis de Chavannes, not without a certain charm, 
but exaggerating the weaknesses of his model and 
reducing the method to the verge of absurdity. Odillon 
Redon is a dreamer in lines as Maris is a dreamer in 
colors. Both are poets if you will, but neither is a 
draughtsman or a painter. Their absorption in the 
subjective vision has prevented their acquiring a 
sound and definite method of expression. 

Cézanne is by far the most interesting as he is 
the most extravagantly praised of the modernists. 
I believe him to have been a perfectly sincere searcher, 
and I admit in him some of the elements of genius. 
He seems to have had a sense of essential character 
in portraiture, just as he had a sense of the essential 


‘ squareness of houses and the essential roundness of 


apples. He seems always to have aimed at the great 
things. But he seems to me absolutely without talent 
and absolutely cut off from tradition. He could not 
learn to paint as others did, and he spent his life in 
the hopeless attempt to create a new art of painting 
for himself. Fumblingly and partially he can express 
himself to the few—he will never have anything for 
the many. If Cézanne is a builder, Gauguin is a 
decorator, but a decorator tainted with insanity. His 
arrangements of line are sometimes noble and grace- 
ful, but the things he represents are often hideous. 
His color is sometimes beautiful, but it is always 
unnecessarily false and often unpleasantly morbid. 
“The Spirit of Evil” haunts more of his pictures than 
the one so named. In the work of Van Gogh which 
was shown at the armory I can find little either of 
the great qualities he is said to have possessed or of 
the madness that finally overcame him. All I can be 
sure of is an experiment in impressionistic technique 
by a painter too unskilled to give quality to an evenly 
laid coat of pigment. 

All these men were, I think, honest enough; un- 
balanced, undisciplined, and self-absorbed, but not self- 
glorifiers. I cannot think the same of the two I 
have next to name. How far mental disease mingles 
with inordinate self-esteem and immoderate self-ex- 
ploitation in the later work of Rodin it is difficult to 
say. Some of his later sculpture and almost all of 
his drawings are the more lamentable in that they 
mark the ruin of a great talent. As to Matisse I 
am no longer in doubt; it is not madness that stares 
at you from his canvases, but leering effrontery. 

Believing, as I do, that there are still command- 
ments in art as in morals, and still laws in art as in 
physics, I have no fear that this kind of art will pre- 
vail, or even that it can long endure. But it may do 
a good deal of harm while it lasts. It may dazzle the 
young students of art with the prospect of an easily 
attained notoriety which they cannot distinguish from 
fame, and prevent their acquiring any serious training 
during the years when, if ever, such training must be 
acquired; it may so debauch criticism that it shall 
lose what little authority or usefulness it still retains; 
it may corrupt public taste and stimulate an appetite 
for excitement that is as dangerous as the appetite 
for any other poisonous drug; finally, it may juggle 
out of the pockets of the gullible a few dollars that 
will be far more wasted than if they were thrown into 
the sea. To the critics it is useless to speak. How 
shall we instruct our self-appointed instructors? The 
students and the public may possibly listen, and for 
them I have a few words of earnest advice. 

To the student I would say: Distrust all short cuts 
to art or to glory. No work worth doing was ever 
done without long preparation and continuous en- 
deavor. The success that is attained in a month will 
be forgotten in a year. To the public I would say: 
Do not allow yourselves to be blinded by the sophistries 
of the foolish dupes or the self-interested exploiters of 
all this charlatanry. Remember that it is for you that 
art is created, and judge honestly for yourselves 
whether this which calls itself art is useful to you or 
to the world. You are not infallible, but your in- 
stincts are right in the main, and you are, after all, 
the final judges. If your stomach revolts against this 
rubbish it is because it is not fit for human food. Let 
no man persuade you to stuff yourselves with it, 
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“SEEING” MEN 






The Difficult Art of Picking Winners -in the Business World 


By Cromwell Childe 
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The oil man put question after question in quick succession 


EKING ” men is an art. It amounts 
almost to second sight. Often, in 
a business “line,” some man makes 
9 his way mysteriously and rapidly to 
the top, or near to it. He does not 
> seem to have greater trading ability 
than many others, nor has he been 
R favored by a larger capital or a 
more magnetic personality. But he 
rises. His faculty of.‘ seeing” men has been the 
magical force. 

“ Seeing ” men means recognizing, perhaps under an 
unpromising exterior, what a man really is or may 
grow into, and attaching him to an organization or 
staff. There are business executives that are geniuses 
in doing this. Their success is brought about in great 
measure by the efficiency of the body of men they have 
picked in this way. It happens many times that a 
captain of affairs hunts for years for a lieutenant of 
certain qualities. He finds him at last, in Cinderella- 
like garb, far down the commercial ladder, a person 
a hundred other men who really wanted a man of 
just this type have passed carelessly over. They 
could not “ see.” 

It is no trick at all to discover the man who has 
triumphantly made a record, who is already a_per- 
sonality in this trade or that. Unfortunately such a 
man is unfailingly costly. What he has done, more- 
over, is no positive guarantee as to his future ex- 
ploits. Men of great reputation as lieutenants many 
times prove great disappointments when they shift. 
The chief who “sees” picks a man whose reputation 
is yet to be made, and thereby gets the profits himself. 

A famous man who is now dead controlled a certain 
vast business organization. One of his able em- 
ployees, then, well down the line, found himself up 
against a stone wall as regards increase in pay. Ile 
had crept by degrees up to a salary of $3,000;  re- 
peated requests could not seem to get him above this. 
He quietly took himself off to a rival company which 
gladly paid him something more. 

That the big chief knew of him, except possibly by 
tame, he never suspected. But one day, some months 
later, this occurred: In a council, the famous captain 
of affairs, who seemed always to be aware of every- 
thing without asking, and who at times would cleverly 
re-arrange his men like pieces on a chess-board, said 
suddenly : 

“ Get Jones.” 

He did not add a werd to that succinct statement, 
and passed on at once to other matters. His execu- 
tives understood, however. They knew that they were 
to bring back the man at any figure he might name. 
under any conditions he might impose. The command 
was absolute. Their leader had “seen” where they 
had not. The great organization had to have this 
man who appeared by no means a necessity. 

Whoever walks into the big central offices to-day 
and has business up at the top will in all likelihood 
meet this man who, some years age, was “seen” by 
the keen brain at the head. In any case he will hear 
of him. For, quietly, Jones has gone past men of far 
more brilliant records. Why they, too, did not “see ” 
at the time the command to “ get ” him was given, his 
admiring associates of the present moment do not 
know. 

“Call to-morrow morning at nine o'clock,” said the 
president of a big bank in a city of the far West. 








The man he addressed was shabby and weather-beaten. 
In the handsome private offices just off the great 
hanking-room of gold and marble into’ which he had 
just been ushered he looked incongruous and out of 
place. He had entered ten minutes before, bravely, 
but with a despondency he could not quite conceal. A 
succession of men had been treating him like the 
tramp he seemed. 

The worn and rough clothes, the unkempt appear- 
ance, the air of one who is whipped and is hungry had 
blinded man after man. For an entire day, at any 
time, the stranger could have been bought, body and 
soul, at the price of the merest pittance. The men 
who turned him carelessly aside or would not even 
listen cannot, perhaps, be blamed. It is, possibly, not 
business to give opportunities to every tramp-like un- 
known. However this may be, one man’s eye and 
brain did go beneath the shabby garments and the 
general air of “down and out.” The curious thing 
about it was that he was the biggest and richest man 
the “tramp ” had attempted to see. He sat in by far 
the finest office. This was so splendid that the 
stranger tried everything else first, and came into it 
last in pure desperation. 

The big banker “saw.” He could not, perhaps, have 
told any one how. The shabby man’s personal appear- 





His sole occupation had been eating three meals a day 
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ance did not concern him, ‘There was something be- 
yond that in his make-up. What all the other bank- 
ing-men who had had the chance bitterly regretted 
afterward that they did not do, this one man did. 

He motioned the shabby man to a chair, and, while 
drawing out his story, deftiy analyzed him. The man’s 
story was simple. It was very quickly told. The 
stranger had held a good position in a bank in the 
Kast. He had left this to search for fortune in Alaska. 
A shipwreck had beggared him. Even the letters he 
had from his old bank had been carried away with 
his other property. No man could possibly be more 
adrift. 

It was a short interview, very short. The shabby 
man had nothing to eat that night, but he chuckled 
at that. He had found work. He knew that one man 
had the capacity to look beneath externals. The big 
banker, on the other hand, softly laughed as the out- 
cast, with a totally different step, went out. As a 
matter of formality there went out from the bank 
within an hour a telegram addressed to a city in the 
East. But there was really no need for it. An expert 
had been discovered, one that a dozen other ordinarily 
able men had been too blind to see. 

Both men, the discoverer and the discovered, were in 
the banking office early the next morning. The banker 
was eager to see his quick judgment confirmed. He 
placed his “find” in an inconspicuous corner, but 
where knowledge and experience would tell. The 
neatly dressed clerks looked at the new-comer askance. 
That person steadily kept pace with them. What was 
their surprise when, at noon, the president stepped 
over to the stranger, and said: 

‘IT am going out to lunch—join me.” 

The test of the morning had been decisive. Over the 
junch-table the man who a few hours before had been 
a despairing, hopeless struggler was told plainly that 
a future was awaiting him. An advance was arranged 
for. Within a month the man who had tramped from 
door to door, shabbiest of the shabby, begging for the 
work he must have, was beginning to attract marked 
attention in the financial circles of the city. His 
sunken cheeks had filled out. When well dressed he 
presented an engaging figure. ‘Three months later he 
was second assistant cashier. In two years he was the 
president’s confidential man. To this day the other 
banking men of that section, who have seen many a 
dollar lost to them since his arrival and climb to 
power, do not understand how they could possibly 
have let a man of that ability slip past them. They 
would not know what was meant if they were told 
that it was because they were men who could not 
* see.” 

A master in the steel trade was looking over a 
monthly statement with much complacency one morn- 
ing. Nothing was further from his mind than adding 
to his selling force. It would be difficult for an 
organization to be in better trim than his was just at 
that time. He was good-natured and let a cloth- 
salesman slip in and get his ear. That individual 
had some trouserings to sell. 

Now the steel potentate did not want any new 
trousers, and he was not given to buying what he did 
not care for. He was known as one of the shrewdest, 
hardest bargain-drivers in the entire country. But 
there was’ something about this salesman’s talk that 
fascinated him. He let him go on. With rare in- 
genuity he made the sale most difficult. Constantly 
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eluding him, he led that salesman a 
merry chase of wits, bringing out 
every ounce of skill the drummer had. 
The salesman had no idea but that it 
was merely a matter of a few yards 
of cloth. It was, however, an_in- 
genious “try out.” The master of 
steel “saw.” He had come across-a 
salesman of rare powers, and he 
meant to have him. 

He bought the cloth. “ There’s a 
condition, though,” he said, grimly 
looking out from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. “It’s this: that you’ll go 
to work for me. T’ll make it all right 
with you. What are you getting 
now ?” 

Confused; for this was one of the 
great commercial princes that he was 
standing before, the salesman com- 
menced to stammer. The recognition 
of his ability had been almost too 
sudden and dramatic. 

“Three thousand, you say? I'll 
double it at the start. Come before 
the end of the week, if you can. It’s 
a crying shame to waste that gift 
of gab you have on trouser stuff, 
when with the same talk you can be 
selling steel rails.” 

Thus was one of the most brilliant 
salesmen born in one of the biggest 
of American industries. A man be- 
hind a desk had “ seen.” 

Bob Blyley, an agent for an oil 
company, had the rare gift of obtain- 
ing business where others failed. He . 
had a plan of campaign all his own. 
He did not claim that the oil he sold 
was better or cheaper than that of his 
rivals. He cheerfully conceded that 
there was no difference in the quality 
or the price. He simply offered to 
show any man who would buy from 
him how he could cut down his oil 
bill materially, His commissions and 
salary made a capital income for him, 




















and that ended it. Nobody ever 
thought of proclaiming him a wonder. 

One day he looked in upon the 
manager of one of the great mining 
companies. It was a practical im- 
possibility to sell to this manager except for a cer- 
tain oil company. He always stood by his friends, 
and Blyley’s chief opponent in the trade had many 
times gone out of his way to favor the old gentleman. 
But Blyley thought he would try. He remembered 
that he had several times stormed commercial 
fortresses where there was only the ghost of a 
chance, just as in this case, and had “ won out.” 

Bascome was this business dragon’s name. He did 
not make use of the conventional modern method of 
keeping himself in seclusion. On the contrary, he 
delighted in showing himself to all visitors, glaring 
and growling at them from behind a wire grating. 

He had heard of Blyley and was a little curious. 
He noted that his usual gruffness fell on unhearing 
ears. His growl, “I have oil from a company I am 
satisfied with, sir. I would not take your oil if you 
gave it to me,” did not seem to have any effect at all. 
Blyley simply asked if he would not be interested if 
he could show him how to cut down his present oil 
bill fifty per cent. Naturally such a question brought 


In the handsome private office he 
looked incongruous and out of place 


forth a certain answer. It was given incredulously 
and grumpily, but it was an admission. 

The order Blyley was after came inside of a quarter 
of an hour. The young man was pleased. It was one 
of the most difficult little battles he had ever fought. 
It was, however, not so much unlike the others, and 
he was surprised when, as he started to go—for. he 
had long since been brought into the private office— 
the old miner laid his hand down heavily on his knee 
and said: 

“No. Wait.” He stopped, and then went on. 
“You’re in the wrong business, boy. We need you 
in mining.” 

The old mining manager was one of those who 
could “see.” He had never set his eyes upon Blyley 
before, but that made no difference. Men who can 
“see” “see” quickly. Long afterward Blyley came 
to understand the whole story. Mr. Bascome had 
been looking for years for a successor. In all the 
organizations over which he was master, employing 
in the aggregate several hundred men outside of the 


laboring forces, there was not one to whom he could 
intrust the reins. This young man’s steady, sure 
method of approach interested him from the start. 
Here was a master after his own heart. In the face 
of opposition he sold goods that he himself did not 
want to buy and asked questions to which the only 
possible reply was “ Yes.” 

Old man Bascome proved right. Since the death 
of the man who recognized Blyley for what he was at 
first sight, that former oil-salesman has handled intri- 
cate labor problems with great delicacy, has effected 
important consolidations, has reduced production costs, 
has acquired a railroad. purchased interests in manu- 
facturing concerns to which he sells his product. For 
several years he visited companies in different parts 
of the West. Other managers saw in him only the 
ordinary oil-drummer who made fair money. 

A soap-manufacturing concern was in deep water 
financially. It made good soap, delicately perfumed 
and artistically wrapped. The company was small. 
Like most unpractical men they thought that people 
would fall over one another to buy their soap. When 
orders did not come in they could not understand. 

There was something of a reorganization, and a 
minority element which had more or less business ex- 
perience climbed into the saddle and forced through 
the appointment of a new sales manager. The new 
man took three days to study the sick business. Then 
he tersely announced his decision: 

“ Your soap is good, but your salesmen are no good.” 

Thereupon he commenced the building up of a new 
staff. Among the applicants that filed past his desk 
was a tall fellow of careless though pleasing address, 
who, to the ordinary observer, would have seemed to 
have no business traits at all. He had no business ex- 
perience, he confessed that at once. His sole occupa- 
tion in life, he acknowledged, had been eating three 
meals a day provided by indulgent parents. He was 
getting a little tired of this, he went on, and thought 
he would like to work. 

The new sales manager had no difficulty in under- 
standing that. From the strict business viewpoint this 
was the most unpromising bit of raw material he 
had come across. But there was something about the 
boy—yes, there was something. What it was he did 
not know. But he could not let him go. Without 
one jot or tittle of evidence, against what would have 
been the judgment of nine business men out of ten 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, probably—he “saw” in 
this untried, unformed young fellow a great salesman, 
the one man he needed. 

Did the lad who knew nothing of business sueceed? 
Wait and hear the story, which is one of the most 
curious of business romances, seems incredible, but is 
in every detail true. The sales manager trusted to 
his own inspiration. and sent the boy out into an 
adjoining state. The soap was not even selling in 
the first town he entered. In the very first store he 
met an experienced salesman in the same line of 
business. Despite that handicap he booked one of the 
largest orders placed in that section for years, with a 
special discount for cash on receipt of bill of lading. 
Inside of two weeks he was so depleting the soap 
stock of his concern that the factory was running a 
night shift to keep pace with his orders. 

How did he do it? Nobody knew; nobody has ever 
been able to .say. He was simply a_natural-born 
salesman that no one had been able to recognize. The 
great genius in any line of action is always “ seen ” 
with difficulty. ‘The commonplace man is invariably 
accepted before him. The reason is that the exceptional 
man needs an exceptional chief. It takes a man of ex- 
traordinary capacity to discover the extraordinary. 








HAWKING 


Ol is not often nowadays that one has 
a chance to go a-hawking. The glory 
of the sport has long gone by in 
Europe, its extensive vocabulary is 
almost forgotten, and it exists there 
only as the fad of a few medieval- 
minded sportsmen. 

In the East, where the art of 
faleonry perhaps originated, it flour- 
ishes still. Riding down the Jordan Valley in Decem- 
her we stumbled upon an unexpected relish to the end 
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of a journey, a day’s good sport with Arab falcons, 
which befell thus: 

The Adwan Bedouins had come down from their 
holdings near Heshbon and had been encamped for 
some three weeks at Tel Nimrin. We crossed the 
Jordan by the ferry at Damieh, rode down the east 
side of the Jordan Valley, and in the middle of the 
afternoon drew rein in front of the menzil of our 
friend Sheik Saoud. 

The sheik was from home, but there were many of 
his camp to come up and give us welcome. We off- 


ARABS 


saddled, a.carpet was laid in the guest tent, cushions 
and thickly wadded quilts were brought forth, and the 
cheery sound of the coffee tune rang out. 

Before many minutes Sheik Saoud rode up and 
we went forth to greet him. I had not- met him be- 
fore, but Whiting and Larson were old friends of his. 
A Bedouin sheik is never an unpicturesque figure, and 
Saoud was eminently satisfactory in his brown aba, 
on his gray mare with her tasseled saddle-bags and 
woven saddle-cloth. Balancing on the mare’s rump 
was Sheik Saoud’s falcon. He had been hawking 























Sheik Saoud and the writer 


A group of Bedouins in the guest tent 
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and he pulled the quarry, a francolin, from his saddle- 
bags and held it up. 

Hawking! Here was something to stir the imagina- 
tion. We had no pressing engagement on the morrow 
save to be at Jericho by nightfall, and it occurred to 
all three of us that it would be very agreeable to see 
the sheik’s hawks in action. 

Greetings, salutations, and salaams take time with 
the Arabs, but as soon as was decent after we were 
seated together on the divan in.the big tent we led 
Sheik Saoud up to the subject of his hawks. 

Hazzah, the sheik’s falcon, stood beside the divan 
on her block, an hour-glass-shaped stand of wood with 
a spike at the end. 

“ What a fine bird,” we exclaimed, “and in what ex- 
cellent condition! And what game do you take with 
her ?” 

“Hares chiefly, and birds; but there are larger 
faleons with which the Arabs take the gazelle and the 
bustard.” 

“Is there good hunting near the camp 

“There is some game, not too far away.” 

“ And how does the hunt follow the faleon and the 
quarry ?” 

“On _ horseback.” 

“Tt must be exciting sport.” 

“ Yes, it is not unamusing.” 

“We have often heard of the sport of falconry, but 
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The falcon “‘mantling” over the quarry 


we have never had a chance to practise it.” This was 
said wistfully. 

“Would you care to go forth the next morning and 
try your luck with my falcons?” : 

We accepted, and so precipitately as to cause the 
sheik to smile. I think he was glad to find some- 
thing which promised to amuse us so well. 

The. sheik told us much about the Arab art of 
falconry. The birds in the Adwan camp were sakr el 
wakri, or “nest falcons,” sakr being the generic term 
for hawk or faleon. The wakri are used on small 
game and are caught among the rocky cliffs of the 
Heshbon district by Arabs who are let down to the 
nests in bags, a process reminiscent of the Arabian 
Nights. The sakr el hur, which may be translated 
‘“faleon of freedom,” is a larger bird which is found 
in the Hauran. They are proper passage hawks, and 
they are netted full grown by the fellahin, who sew up 
their eyelids with siik thread and put them through 
a preliminary training. By the time the bird has 
learned its name, the silk threads have worn through, 
its eyes are open, and it is salable to some sheik, who 
completes its education. The Bedouins will pay from 
$25 to $35 for a sakr el hur and use it on gazelle 
and the lesser bustard. 

Muththafy, one of Sheik Saoud’s men, came up 
with his faleon and pegged her out beside Hazzah. 
Then came Diab, owner of the bay mare, Shb’b the 
GlGass-eyed, Medfa the Cannon, and others of Sheik 
Saoud’s entourage. We sat in a circle in the guest 
tent and talked of many things, but chiefly of the 
Turco-Italian war and of my far country, “ Malika.” 
Sheik Saoud had heard of Malika, and there was 
some information concerning it which he was desirous 
of obtaining. 

. “What is the name of the king of Malika?” he in- 
quired. 

“ We have no king. It is a jemhurriet, like Fransa.” 

The sheik was astonished, and naturally so. Malil- 
in Arabic means king, and he had always thought of 
us as a “king’s country.” He knows now how to pro- 
nounce the word America. 

* America is no doubt far from here?” he asked. 

“Very far; perhaps a month’s journey.” 

“Ajeeb! Is it a large country?” 

“Very large, twice as large as your country.” 

“ Mashallah, Twice as large as Falistiyn?” 

“No, twice as large as the whole Ottoman Empire.’ 

The sheik made no comment, but looked at me sus- 
piciously. Whiting and Larson, in whom he had confi- 
dence, backed me up, and on their assurances he 
accepted the statement. 

“And how much pay does the sheik of America 
get?” he asked. 

I told him, and he raised his eyebrows. 
very much,” ‘ 
country.” 

After the evening meal the rababy was brought out 
and Mohammed made music for us. The rababy is an 
undersized, one-stringed violoncello, and necessarily 
has its limitations. Mohammed took it into his lap 
and to its accompaniment sang us songs. One was 
about his sweetheart; another of the fleetness of 
mares, which, in the song, goes by color and not by con- 
formation; a third was political, addressed to the Beni 
Sakhr, a neighboring Bedouin tribe, who, if this should 
meet their eye, will please accept a friendly intimation 
to mind their p’s and q’s. 

We slept that night on the divans in the guest tent. 
I rested well for a certain space of time and then 
awoke with a sense of something near me. It was merely 


“Tt is not 
he said. “for the sheik of so large a 
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one of the camp dogs who had his nose at my ear and 
was snuiling curiously. Another was investigating one 
of my shoes. You remove your shoes when you retire 
for the night in a Bedouin camp. 

Early the next morning we were astir. It requires 
some adroitness to get sufficient food at either break- 
fast or lunch in a Bedouin camp. They go in heavily 
for the evening meal and the others are left mostly to 
the imagination. We got some coffee and some bread, 
but the sight of Sheik Saoud, with Hazzah on his 
wrist, and Muththafy, too, with his bird, and the line 
of mares * playing on the rope,” offered a prospect so 
interesting that I don’t remember whether I drank my 
bread or ate my coffee. 

It was a fine, bright morning. The air was fresh at 
that hour, and at Jerusalem in the highlands it would 
have been cold. Nimrin, only twenty-five miles from 
Jerusalem as the crow flies, is some 800 feet below sea- 
level, and there is a startling difference in the climate. 
When the sun got high it grew hot—very hot; and I 
know of no more grilling occupation than to ride all 
day long in the Jordan Valley. 

I had been promised one of the Adwan mares, but 
some one had ridden her off on an errand and had not 
returned, so I mounted my own. The Adwan are not 
famous for their horses, but they had one fine stallion 
and several of their mares looked very attractive. One 
is always struck by the disproportionate number of 
mares to stallions in a Bedouin establishment. The 
Bedouin Arab seems to prefer the female of all ani- 
mals except the human species. 


Every masculine member of the camp was waiting ° 


to see us start, and every able-bodied man who could 
obtain a horse was to accompany us. We were four- 
teen when we mounted and set forth, three outlanders, 
and eleven Arabs. 

We picked our way in and out among the thorn 
bushes, over the little stream of the valley, and up 
and down its rocky gullies. Sometimes we rode in 
single file, sometimes all abreast, or * comb fashion,” 
as the Arabs say. At least half of the horsemen with 
us were riding their mares in halters only, which 
speaks well for the manners of the Arab horses, as 
hawking excites them very much. 

The two falcons had been hooded soon after we 
left camp. ‘The hoods were removed before we 
reached ground where the Arabs expected to find 
game, and evidently serve no purpose save to keep 
the birds quiet while traveling. The falcons are al- 
ways flown from the wrist and are never taught to 
“wait on ”—that to follow the horsemen in the 
air—ready to make their strike as soon as the quarry 
is flushed. 

Some fifteen minutes before we got to ground 
where we eventually found game the hoods were re- 
moved from the faleons. We rode on at a foot pace, 
and presently Sheik Saoud lifted his arm and his 
bird took wing. Muththafy’s falcon followed, and 
the two birds, flying slowly and low, went perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from us. Then a remarkable thing 
occurred. Without using a lure, Saoud and Muth- 
thafy stood in their stirrups and called their birds: 

* Jow! Jow!” 

The birds came, skimming low over the tops of 
the bushes, their jesses streaming behind them, and 
alighted each one on the wrist of its master. 

Several of these flights were made, for the reason, 
Saoud explained, that as we moved along the birds 
would imagine they saw game, and to satisfy them 
they were allowed to go and investigate. Not once 
during the day did either falcon make a mistake and 
return to the wrong man, although there were four- 
teen of us and usually all of us were bunched together. 
The word “Jow,’ used to recall the falcons, seems to 
be a corruption of one of the forms of Ja’a, to come, 
although Sheik Saoud, when asked, denied this and 
said that each faleon was called by its own name. 
As the sheik’s bird was named Hazzah, and Muth- 
thafy’s something which I cannot recall, but equally 
unlike “ Jow,”’ the hunters seem to follow the system 
of pronunciation so popular on the elevated railways 
of the United States. 

We had ridden perhaps eight miles from camp 
before we saw any game. Near. the. tents the going 
was nasty—hard ground covered with loose stones. 
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We afterward got into a rolling .country with a 
softer, somewhat gravelly soil, and covered with 


bushes of all sizes, some small enough to be taken 
in a horse’s stride and others high enough to jump. 
They were dotted so thickly over the ground that it 
proved impossible to avoid them and keep up speed. 

Here the Arabs began to expect hare. Sheik 
Saoud and Muththafy were in front, and I stuck close 
behind them. We rode on and on, and then on some 
more, and there, was not a sign of Brer Rabbit. The 
sun got high, the prospect began to look doubtful, 
and it was roasting hot. 

If there were to be no memories of a real chase. 
Larson and I were anxious to get some souvenirs of 
the day in the shape of photographs. So we arranged 
with Sheik Saoud to fly his faleon in order that 
Larson might try to photograph the faleon returning 
to the sheik’s wrist. Larson dismounted, and the 
flight was made and photographed. He had forgotten 
to secure his horse, and the beast, a stallion, started 
off. Every one began to chase him, and we were 
galloping in all directions when there came the elec- 
trie yell: 

“ Arneb! Arneb!” (Hare). 

I looked around and saw Saoud and Muththafy 
well in the front, saw their two beautiful birds rise 
in the air and, beyond them, a gray shadow appear 
for a fleeting instant as the quarry streaked around 
a bush. 

The next moment I was flying over the ground, 
screeching like a fiend, in the company of a dozen 
other screechers. The Arab mares seemed to know 
and love the game. They got away with instan- 
taneous enthusiasm and were ‘scudding along all 
round me, their owners’ loose garments sailing in the 
wind and the welkin ringing with war-whoops. Lar- 
son’s leose horse joined us, and he was left behind. 

We were in the ruck, perhaps fifty feet to the rear 
of Saoud and Muththafy. They were tearing along, 
and I could get glimpses of one falcon beyond them. 
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I set out to win the brush. My mare smashed 
through one thorn bush, pricked herself, and took the 
next one in good style. I passed two or three of 
the Bedouins, closed in on Saoud and Muththafy, 
passed them, and was in front of the field. I could 
see the hare and one faleon ahead of me. 

The faleon was flying easily just over the tops of 
the bushes. The hare was legging it straight away 
for all he was worth and not bothering us with any 
doubles. The faleon began to fly lower and lower, 
now five feet from the ground, now three feet. now a 
foot, and then—before I could realize what had hap- 
pened—the hare lay motionless on the ground with 
the faleon at its throat. 


I must have been within fifteen feet of the hare 
when the falcon fastened to him. At the instant of 


the strike it seemed to me that the hare had stopped, 
but the faleon was so close to him that I could not 
see him well, and perhaps the falecon’s easy flight 
misled me. I had expected to see a spectacular strike, 
something like the dive of a gull for a fish, but the 
falcons are much more workmanlike than that. Their 
flight after game is a graceful, unhurried, thoroughly 
efficient performance, and seems slower than it is. 

The hunt, close on my heels, arrived in a bunch, 
Arab fashion, the mares jerked up short in their last 
stride. How they are ever stopped with nothing but 
halters is a mystery. The run had been a short one, 
a breathless sprint over pretty rough ground. I had 
a good moment when I passed Saoud and Muththafy. 
My mare is a Barb. I had brought her from Tripoli, 
and the Adwan had been looking her over in camp 
with rather critical expressions. 

The faleon was taken off the hare, which was, of 
course, still alive. The strike of a falcon rarely kills, 
although the Arabs said that in some _ instances, 
when flying them at birds, they kill the quarry be- 
fore the men can get up. 

The hare was put out of its misery, and, as there 
was no possibility of photographing an actual flight 
without missing the run, which we could not bring 


ourselves to consider, Sheik Saoud released his bird 
and we photographed it on the quarry. The illustra- 
tion shows the falcon “ mantling ”—that is, stretch- 


ing its wings to conceal its prey, which I have since 
discovered is considered to be a fault. 

We had passed over the rolling country and were 
riding down the stony slope of a wadi when a Bedouin 
deseried a covey of francolin in the hollow. Tne 
hoods, which had been put on the birds, were hastily 
slipped. This was no place for horses, so the caval- 
cade halted and watched Saoud and Muththafy ad- 
vance. Some fifty yards from the covey the hawks 


were flown. We were so far away that I could not 
see the strike which Hazzah promptly brought off 


and do not know whether it was made in the air or’ 
on the ground. The francolin had got up, and, seem- 
ingly little alarmed by the loss of one of their num- 
ber, moved only a short distance over the slope. 

Muththafy’s bird had behaved peculiarly. She had 
not flown at the francolin at all, but had taken 
ground beyond them and there she cowered and would 
not budge. 

* Jow,” called Muththafy. “Jow, jow, 

Sheik Saoud recaptured his Hazzah, and her 
quarry was given to Muththafy to wave at his bird. 
* Jow,” he called, showing the lure, but the hawk did 
not move. Muththafy muttered an_ imprecation, 
walked to the hillside, and picked up his bird. 

We followed the francolin. There were six or eight 
of them in the covey, and with careful work the two 


hawks should account for them all. We walked up 
Francolin are great pedestrians and will 


on them. 
break the heart of a man with a gun trying to get 
within range. Just before the francolin were ready to 
move off, the hawks were flown again. This time both 
birds refused. Hazzah fluttered in the air and settled 

















At home and dreaming of the morrow’s sport 


again on Sheik Saoud’s wrist. Muththafy’s falcon, 
thrown higher, overbalanced herself and landed on 
Sheik Saoud’s back, where she clung. 

The Bedouins were in a quandary. For some 
reason their hawks were showing the white feather. 
A young fellow on the edge of the group solved the 
mystery. 

“ Shoof,” he cried and pointed upward. Far above 
us in the blue sky 2 great hawk poised, motionless. 
Hazzah and her mate had seen it long before we had, 
and they were taking no chances of having the tables 
turned on them. It was interesting to see so wild 
and savage a thing as a hawk (a hawk may be 
trained, but it is certainly never tame) taking refuge 
with man against its natural enemies. 

The big hawk in the sky ended sport for that day. 
The hoods were adjusted, the two falcons placed on 
the rumps of Saoud’s and Muththafy’s mares, and we 
turned toward the encampment. 

One of these days, if fortune favors us, we will 
again cross the Jordan, this time with spare hunters, 
tents, and preparations to stay a few days, and have 
a try at the gazelle and the bustard under the aus- 
pices of the sakr el hur, 
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WHERE BERGSON STANDS 


An Appraisement of the French Philosopher and His Contribution to Modern Thought 


O2E,N RI BERGSON has much personal 
charm. He is a small, spare man, 
with a splendid cranium, humorous 
eyes under round-arched brows, an 
aquiline nose, a firm mouth and 
chin; his French is lucidity itself; 
his voice, clear and expressive, 
wsthough not loud, his thought con- 

vineing and full of vivacity. He is 
never harsh or controversial, always gentle, sym- 
pathetic, urbane. 

His recent lectures at Columbia University on 
“Spirituality and Liberty” were an epitome of his 
philosophy, and the aim of his philosophy is to lib- 
erate the spirit of man. <A true work of art reveals 
the world, reveals nature, reveals man. It wakes 
us from the torpor in which most of us pass our lives. 
Philosophy should do this too. It should reveal to 
us man and the world, making the world more real 
to us, making us more real to ourselves. Philosophy 
will thus be a continuation of that true science which, 
full of humility. conscious of its limitations, moves for- 
ward along the line of experiment and observation, con- 
tent to give an account of what it finds without taking 
this account to be the final statement of the universe. 

When we try to penetrate into our own inmost 
being, to seek there the well-spring from which comes 
our life; when we examine ourselves, not our bodies 
only, but our personalities, what do we find? We 
find sensations, feelings. intellect, will. Which is the 
most real part of us? Which is most ourselves? The 
sensations are rather external; the feelings only less 
so. Intellect and will are more really ourselves. 
Which of the two is more essential, more nearly funda- 
mental? Both theoretically and practically we shall 
find that the will is more fundamental. Theoretical- 
ly, we cannot derive will from intellect. If we pos- 
sessed only intellect, the power to observe, analyze, 
generalize, it would never lead to will, to action. But 
if we have will, action, then theoretically it may 
generate intellect. as the impress and_ record of 
action, the guide to better action. Practically also 
will may generate intellect. We may not understand 
a problem, but we feel that, if we make the effort, 
we can come to understand it. And will can make 
will; with a little will we can generate much. So 
will is fundamental. Our task, then, is to dig down 
into ourselves to the source of the will, to identify 
ourselves with its flow, and in this way to find out 
how we really grow; delving to the springs of the 
will itself, we shall learn how we came into being; 
we shall learn also, perhaps, how all things came 
into being. 

We shall find that the will is genuinely creative. 
It produces something new, brings something new into 
the world, something that could never have been 
created or foretold. The best example of this, per- 
haps, is a true work of art. Even if all the elements 
be given beforehand the result is incalculable. It is 
something new brought into the world, a real creation. 
We can thus create outside ourselves. We can also 
create inside ourselves. We can create ourselves. 

If we be the most real part of us, and if the will 
be free, how comes it that so many philosophers, nay, 
all the philosophers except two or three, like Schopen- 
hauer, deny the freedom of the will? Why do nearly 
all philosophers and men of science believe in deter- 
minism? Here we come to the most original and 
distinctive part of Bergson’s work. He has faced 
this question squarely from all sides, has patiently 
followed out every argument, scientific, psychological, 
philosophical, metaphysical, has made himself com- 
pletely master of them all; and then in every case 
he has turned the materialist flank, forcing his op- 
ponent to surrender. 

It would not be wise to attempt to summarize here 
sergson’s argument for free will. It is- set forth at 
length lucidly, convincingly, in his books, T'ime and 
Free Will, and Matter and Memory. But we can 
briefly indicate his method of attack. It is this: 
Those who deny the freedom of the will, he says, are 
led to do this by the very nature of the intellect. 
The intellect always tends to view things in terms 
of matter and for a very simple reason. The reason 
is that the intellect has been developed in the midst 
of matter for the purpose of dealing practically with 
matter. It has tlus molded itself on matter, adapting 
itself to the character of matter, like the dyer’s hand, 
which grows to what it works in. And this to such 
a degree that it tends to explain everything in terms 
of matter, to see in everything the laws and properties 
of matter. The intellect tends to materialize what it 
views. And as one of the properties of matter is that 
it is not free, but under the law of necessity, so 
that, knowing its present condition, we can predict 
its condition at any future time, therefore the mind, 
imbued with this thought of bondage to necessity 
from long dealing with matter, reads the same char- 
acteristics into spirit, into the will. So it comes that 
the intellect regards the will as bound by necessity, 
as not free nor creative. But this is an illusion 
springing from the habitual function and activity of 
the mind. Again, the study of history is adduced to 
oppose the doctrine of free will. But this is in part 
because of our self-love. We are unwilling to admit 
the dominating power of great men. 

Bergson next considers that part of this tendency 
which leads to the belief that the mind itself is ma- 
terial, a purely physical activity of the brain, a kind 
of phosphorescence of the cerebral substance. Let us 
consider the intellect, he says, and let us begin with 
memory, since memory is the basis of. all other in- 
tellectual powers, such as analysis and generalization, 
for which memory furnishes the material, Is memory 
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a function of the brain? Are mental pictures hidden 
in the cerebral convolutions? ‘This inquiry is the 
central theme of his book, Matter and. Memory, to 
which readers must go for a full and convincing argu- 
ment. In his lectures he criticized the materialistic 
view by approaching it along the lines of its physio- 
logical and psycholegical growth, beginning with 
Broca’s supposed discovery, half a century ago, that 
« certain function of memory was located in that 
convolution of the brain which has since been called 
Broca’s convolution. Broca observed a case of aphasia, 
the inability to remember or utter certain words; 
after the patient’s death, Broca dissected his brain 
and found a lesion in the convolution in question. 
From this starting-point he and other physiologists 
went on to observe hundreds and thousands of cases 
of aphasia and amnesia, curious partial failures of 
memory, each with its peculiar features, seeking to 
find their cause in lesions of the brain, disclosed by 
dissection after death. Bergson showed how the theory 
became increasingly complicated and involved till it 
broke down by its own weight. These researches 
failed to show that memories resided in the substance 
of the brain. They showed rather that the brain 
was the connecting medium between memories, which 
are not material, and the material organs of expres- 
sion; for example, the tongue and the vocal organs. 
When telephone lines are cut, communication from 
certain towns is cut off. But the towns are not in 
the telephone wires, nor have their inhabitants been 
destroyed. 3 

So Bergson holds and proves that pure memory is 
immaterial, that it is not in the brain, though it works 
through the brain, and that the whole sum of our 
memories persists and is preserved. Practical life 
brings to the front of our consciousness only those 
memories which bear on our present actions and help 
to illumine them by bringing up pictures of similar 
past actions with their results. But all other memo- 
ries are equally persistent, though not within the 
field of our present consciousness. From birth, or, 
rather, from the moment when we come to conscious- 
ness, they accumulate and persist until the moment 
of death; often evoked wholesale at a moment of 
imminent death, as in cases of partial drowning or 
dangerous accidents. The sum total of memories thus 
persists entire until death—and probably beyond death, 
Bergson adds. 

The soul, therefore, of which the will is the central 
power, is outside matter. The will is not a- product 
of matter, a material force bound by necessity: it is 
spiritual, free, creative. And our souls, our per- 
sonalities, are one and indivisible. The tendency to 
regard them as an aggregation of separate mind states 
is just one of those actions of the materially molded 
mind which have been described; it is due to the 
mind’s habit of regarding “things” in the material 
world as separate, a process necessary in practical 
action and a tendency strengthened by the mind’s 
habit of enumerating, of imposing number on life. 
But the personality is really one. Here Bergson 
turned aside to criticize, in wonderfully luminous fash- 
ion, some of the recent theories of “ multiple person- 
ality,” where two or three or more personalities seem 
to speak through a single body. He excepted the 
famous case of “Sally,” recorded by Dr. Morton 
Prince, suggesting its iikeness to the old cases of ob- 
session or demoniac possession. But as regards tempo- 
rary lapses into what seems an entirely different per- 
sonality, Bergson suggested that the true cause was 
this: It is, he says, very difficult, very wearying, to 
be a man, to live a human life. It involves ceaseless 
strain because we do not live only in the present, 
which is but a line dividing past from future, but we 
live also in the past from which we are perpetually 
drawing forth memories of past situations to illumi- 
nate present situations: and we live in the future 
toward which our wills are perpetually straining. 
We bring both past and future into the present and 
this means unceasing strain. At times the strain is 
too great, and the overburdened nature deliberately 
lays aside a part or ail of the past and makes a fresh 
start, molding a new personality, as it were, which 
is free of debt to the past. But it is not really a 
new personality; it is a part of the whole personality, 
isolated for the time being to lighten’ the strain. 
Bergson illustrated this by a case recorded by William 
James of a Providence clergyman who one day dis- 
appeared like a stone dropped in water and came to 
himself a month later in a little town in Pennsylvania, 
where, under the name of Brown, he had been selling 
candies. The mind adopts an alias to escape from its 
debts, but real identity remains. Again, take another 
curious fact: the feeling which so many have sud- 
denly experienced, in the midst of a conversation, that 
just that conversation in just those circumstances has 
taken place before. Bergson explains that in this 
way: We have seen that, by an effort of will, we con- 
tinually bring the past into the present. As the 
conversation proceeds, in reality all of it but the 
last word, the syllable just being pronounced, is al- 
ready past. But the will holds the whole conversation 
in the present consciousness. But suppose the tension 
of the will for an instant relaxed. The conversation, 
all but the word actually being spoken, slips back 
into the past, to which it belongs, and we regard it 
as past. This we interpret by the thought that this 
same conversation has happened before, but this is 
an illusion due to the relaxation of the will. 

Yet in another sense the whole conversation is 
really in the present. Take a single sentence, a single 
word, like “ philosophy.” “As I pronounce it,” said 
Bergson, “when I come to the last syllable the first 
three are already in the past; yet in a deeper sense 
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they are still in the present. Suppose this word is 
the last in a sentence; that sentence also, though 
formally in the past, is really in the present. Suppose 
that this whole course of lectures had consisted of a 
single sentence indefinitely prolonged; though in one 
sense only the last syllable, the syllable that I am 
pronouncing, is in the present, yet in a deeper sense 
the whole series would be in the present. Let us 
carry this process farther. Let us suppose that the 
sentence had begun fifty years ago, when I first came 
to consciousness. In the deeper sense it would all 
be in the present, just as a melody is in the present, 
one and indivisible, though all of it but the note 
actually being sung is formally in the past. In this 
deeper sense the whole of our memories, the whole 
personality, is really in the present, above matter 
working on matter, molding matter to its uses.” 

Spirit is thus outside’ matter, yet connected with 
matter. It is free and creative, but quite free only 
in man, who is at the top of the evolutionary ladder. 
In the animals we find all our faculties, at least 
partially: sensation, feeling, memory, will; but they 
are not free, but bound, held in a vise, getting free 
only in man. If we regard the whole tide of evolution 
from the ameba, a mere speck of living jelly, up to 
man, we may consider it as an effort of life, of spirit, 
to reach free expression; spirit burying itself in 
matter, in order to conquer matter and emerge as 
victor. It is like a train plunging from the light 
of day into the darkness of a tunnel and finally emerg- 
ing again into the light. 

What, then, is spirit, and whence? What is its 
relation to matter, to which in every characteristic it 
is opposed? In general, if we find two things thus 
opposed at every point, says Bergson, we discover 
that they are not really isolated from each other, but 
that both proceed from some third thing which has 
split itself in two in order to realize two contrary 
possibilities. Spirit and matter, then, in all likeli- 
hood both issue from one source which we may call 
God; the source from which new worlds burst forth, 
which we see as nebule, gradually gathering them- 
selves into suns. In all these worlds, we may believe, 
the drama of life is being played; in all of them spirit 
and matter, under whatever forms, are meeting each 
other like two opposing streams; the one, spirit, 
surging upward; the other, matter, flowing downward. 

We have compared the stream of consciousness 
entering matter to a train entering a tunnel and again 
emerging. Now comes the great question: Is the train 
the same when it comes forth from the tunnel as it 
was when it entered? Is the stream of spirit the 
same after it emerges from its long conflict with 
matter? Bergson throws out a suggestion. Spirit 
is a multiplicity in a unity. An infinite number of 
points in spirit may be centers of consciousness. 
Through the conflict with matter each may be en- 
riched in itself and also in relation to all others. 
Thus a ceaseless multiple creation is possible which 
enriches the very being of God. 

Where are we to place this admirable teacher? 
What is the significance of his teaching for our life 
and thought? This is always a difficult problem to 
solve in the case of a contemporary, the harvest of 
whose work is still necessarily hidden in the future. 
But perhaps we may approach an answer in this way: 
The nineteenth century was the golden age of experi- 
mental science, bringing marvelous practical results, 
but leading to philosophic materialism. The twentieth 
century seems destined to be remembered as an epoch 
of spiritual thought and life, one of the greatest, 
perhaps, in the history of the world. 

The transition from scientific materialism to_spiritu- 
al thought and life requires bridges by which the 
general thinking of the world can pass, step by step, 
without loss of community from ideas dominated by 
materialism to the beginnings of spiritual thought. 

Bergson is a bridge-builder. His work is a bridge, 
the nearer abutment of which is broadly and firmly 
planted on the materialist bank of the river, He 
spared -no pains, no labor, in making himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole territory of material- 
ism, and in this he skows his supreme humility. Hay- 
ing laid the foundations of his abutment solidly and 
firmly, he proceeded to build his bridge across the 
river. He has built to the farther end of the bridge, 
resting it firmly on the spiritual territory of the dis- 
tant bank. But, to carry on our metaphor, he has 
not set forth through the new territory made ac- 
cessible by his bridge. Or, if he has perchance ex- 
plored, he has given us no record of his observations. 
He has said little or nothing of spiritual life itself, 
of its laws, its possibilities, its powers, even though 
he has boldly written up the words “ Spirituality and 
Liberty.” 

This reticence is the part of wisdom. He built the 
bridge, not for himself alone, nor for a few select 
disciples, but for the broad general thought of man- 
kind. It is destined, in his wide, sympathetic. pur- 
pose, to be a public highway. Anything like prem- 
ature announcement of marvels to be reached _be- 
yond the river might deter those who are in doubt. 
Therefore, he is both wise and compassionate when, 
face to face with ultimate questions, he will only 
say, Perhaps. 

The advance of thought must be slow, consecutive, 
sure. It is right to make good the first step, not 
speculating too largely on what may be beyond. It 
is wise to build the bridge firmly, solidly, before 
asking doubters to pass over. Bergson, therefore, adds 
to an intellectual lucidity and cogency unrivaled in 
cur time the wise reticence that is needed to safe- 
guard his work. He will not draw the ultimate conclu- 
sions until his premises are proven beyond all doubt, 
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A FLIER IN REAL ESTATE 

ILKINS had joined the eager. group of fortune- 
B hunters who, instead of digging in the earth for 

the pure gold of substantial returns, had sought 
the short cut to affluence. In common with thousands 
of his hungry fellow-mortals he had deemed it wise 
to go into a real-estate speculation that promised 
quick returns. 

‘Even if the returns don’t return as = as you'd 
like,” he explained to Wimpleton, * the land is always 
there and you know what you’ve got. You can see it 
in plain sight.” 

Unfortunately it remained in plain sight over-long. 
and after carrying the venture along for a couple of 
years Bilkins began to yearn for just a glimpse of the 
five thousand dollars he had been induced to put into 
it. So he sought out the agent who had sold him the 
property, and whose alluring promises had first led 
him into thinking that the future was secure. 

The agent was delighted to see him. 

* What can I do for you this morning, Mr. Bilkins?” 
said he. ‘“ Want to buy another block of Everybody’s 
Suburban Villa Sites Preferred?” 

* Not - vour life,’ said Bilkins. “I’m long on 
E. S. V. S. P. at this very moment. Fact is, I'd like 
to have you take that land back.’ 

“Oh, really,” said the agent. “ Well, real estate is 
my business, and I guess you have come to the right 
shop.” 

“Good,” said Bilkins, genially. 
the place off my hands for—or, 
give me for it? * asked Bilkins. 

“ Fifteen hundred dollars,” said the agent. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars?” echoed Bilkins. ‘ Why, 
I paid you five thousand for it. and you guaranteed 
a return of thirty per cent. on the investme ent.” 

“T know I did.” said the agent. “ That’s how I got 
the figure. Thirty per cent. “of five thousand dollars 
is fifteen hundred. Shall I have the transfer—” 

But Bilkins never heard. Before the agent had 
finished he had fled to his own office and locked his 
door. 

Gosh!” said he. “I guess I’m lucky to save my 
socks with a chap like that around.” 


“What ‘ll you take 
rather, what ‘ll you 


WORKING BOTH WAYS 
“THEY say.” said Bildad, reading a farm _ paper, 
“that giving buttermilk to calves saves waste.” 
“Sov? said Fattleigh. ‘“ That’s funny. Since I be- 
gan drinking buttermilk my waist has disappeared 
altogether.” 


IDENTIFIED 
“Is that your Prodigal Son?” inquired the visitor 
to Uncle Zeke’s farm, pointing to the youth who spent 
most of his time swinging in a hammock. 
“No,” laughed Uncle “Zeke, pleasantly. 
fatted calf.” 


“ He’s my 




















HOW TO FIND A NEEDLE IN A HAYSTACK 


THE AMATEUR FARMER 
“Yes.” said the dealer, “I have cows to sell. 
What kind of a cow do you want?” 
“Oh—I don’t know,” said the amateur. “TI guess 
one witi four legs and a couple of horns will do.” 





A FINANCIAL COURTSHIP 

“ ComE over here in the corner,. Jennie,” 
“lve something I want to tell you.” 

“ Sorry, Tommy, ” said the young woman, “but I 


said Binks. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
heard pa say last night that the Supreme Court had 
decided that corners are illegal under the Sherman 
Act. If you want to get a controlling interest in me 
you Il have to choose some other method.” 

“ All right,” said Binks, folding her in his arms. 
“How does an interlocking directorate like this suit 
vou?” 





EUPHEMISTIC 
“Wuart is old Jemmerson, anyhow—a pawnbroker ?” 
asked Higby. 
* Well—yes,” said Dubbmere, “only he wouldn't 
put it just that way. He’d probably call himself a 
hockulist if there were such a word.” 


A DEDUCTION 
“ How old a man is the editor of the Gazoo?” 
W ilkes. 
‘I don’t know exactly,” said Wilbraham, “ but 
judging from the way he treats every manuscript I 
send him I judge he has reached his declining years.” 


asked 


A POSSIBLE DERIVATION 
‘I wonver where the superstition arose that the 
stork brings the babies?” said Mrs. Jimpson. 
“T guess the man who started it was thinking of 
the doctor’s bill,’ said Jimpson. “The size of it 
suggests the stork.” 


A REAL SURPRISE AHEAD 
“Wuart are you doing, Polly?” asked her mother. 
“Tm knitting, Mumsie dear,” replied the young 
woman. “I heard George say the other day he was 
afraid he’d have to buy a new mufiler for his car, and 
I thought I’d knit him one as a sort of surprise.” 





QUEEN BEE: 
CHARGED ? 

PATROL BEE: Viron_arine Secrion V., your Ma- 
JESTY, WHICH STRICTLY FORBIDS A MAN TO VISIT THE 
POPPY-VIELDS. 


OFFICER. WITH WHAT IS THE PRISONER 


A GOOD NAME 
‘Ive got a perfect lady’s car,” said the manu- 
facturer, “and I'll give a thousand dollars for a good 
name to advertise it.” 
‘Fork over,’ grinned Jimmerson. “Call it * The 
Last Word,’ and every woman in the land will insist 
upon having it.” 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE 

“T wisn I knew what to do with all this broken 
crockery,” said Mrs. Flatdweller. “There isn’t any 
place to throw it away, and—” 

“T have it!” cried Mr. Flatdweller, his eyes aglow 
with the fires of genius. ‘ Put ’em in the parcels post 
and mail ’em to some fictitious address in the first 
zone.” 


UNTIMELY JESTING 

*MororinG is all well enough,” said Jorrocks, as 
Brinley’ s car sank into the mud up above the hubs, 

“but there is such a thing as running it into the 
ground.” 

“Don’t waste your wit out here in the cold, Jor- 
rocks,” retorted Bririey. “Go hire a haul. We need 
at.” 


NOT A SATISFACTORY ASSURANCE 
“Au, Marie,” Pentwistle murmured eestatically, “I 
worship the very ground you walk on!” 
“Is that all?” cried the fair girl, bursting into 
tears. “Why, since Daddy bought me that new elec- 
tric I don’t walk at all!” 


-_—_———> 


A GOOD BUSINESS MAN 
“WELL, Mr. Skinflint.” said the doctor, “it is my 
pleasant privilege to announce to you that you are 
the father of triplets.” 
“ Well—say—see here, doctor, don’t you knock off 
something for a wholesale order of that sort?” asked 
Mr. Skinflint. 


WHAT IT CAME TO 

“T’ve figured the whole thing out. father,” said 
Mabel. “The car to hegin with will cost $5,000. 
which at six per cent. is $300 a vear. If we charge 
ten per cent. off for depreciation, it will come to $500 
more. <A good chauffeur can be had for $125 a 
month, or $1.500. T have allowed $10 a week for gaso- 
The chauffeur’s uniform and 
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line, and $5 for repairs. 




























“GEE Wwuiz! It MUST BE FIERCE TRYING TO GET 
AROUND IN THOSE ONE-LEGGED TRUNKS ” 


furs will come to about $200. Now let’s see what it 
comes to: Three hundred plus five hundred—” 

‘Don’t bother, my dear—I know what it comes to,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“ What?’ asked the girl. 

“It comes to a standstill, 
the old gentleman. “ Here—here’s ten cents. 
and take a trclley-ride.” 


right here and now,” said 
Go out 


RATHER SPEEDY 
‘How fast is your car, Jimpson’” asked Harkaway. 
“Well,” said Jimpson, ~" keeps about six months 
ahead of my income generally.” 


THE PHILANDERER’S EXCUSE 

For eyes I love them deeply blue, that rival heaven’s 
fairest hue, and sparkle like the twinkling star up 
where the lustrous planets are; that carry in 
their slightest glance a gleam that causes hearts 
to dance—such eves, indeed, as greet my gaze 
when Phyllis o’er my pathway strays. 

For hair I’ve ever been inclined unto the russet golden 
kind, as burnished as the copper sun that lights my 
way when day is done, and brings the comfort 
tried and true when all my labors hard are 
through—such locks, indeed, as glorify the world 
when Helen passes by. 

lor brows the alabaster sort have ever been the kind 
Vd court. Not overhigh, nor yet too low; un- 
wrinkled as the fresh-dropped snow; that speak 
of an intelligence that’s normal rather than in- 
tense. In short. just such a brow as Prue always 
presents unto the view. 

In figure—well, you cannot beat the figure that is 
styled “petite "—the slender sort that moves with 
grace however fast or slow the pace. No giantess 
would do at all in answering my ardent call, but 
just a pocket-Venus, say, like dainty Violet or 
May. 

A silvery voice like dear Babette’s; a tripping toe like 
fair Annette’s; the wit of Chloe and the plain and 
homely virtues of sweet Jane—these are the points 
that make for me the perfect maid whose lord 
I’d be, and where, I ask, in all life’s whirl can all 
be found in just one girl? 

BLAKENEY GRAY. 





THE RULING PASSION 





ENGLAND'S SUFFRAGE WAR 


The Serious Situation Which Has Been, Created by the Resolution and Enterprise of the 
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Lomb in England’s suffrage war 
is the momentous happening of the 
hk week. The conditions which have 
led up to this situation are by no 
aa means obscure. The woman-suf- 
frage movement in Great Britain 







poskoon. achievements. It has 
killed a measure of the first importance to which a 
great party had pledged itself, and it has shaken and 
all but overthrown a British government. There is 
no need to look any further for proofs either of its 
power or of the complications it has introduced into 
the orderly routine of British politics. After less 
than eight years of the new propaganda, the suffra- 
gists can claim that they have at any rate advanced 
their cause to a position it never reached or showed 
any signs of reaching in more than half a century of 
peaceful advocacy. 

The outside world has only heard of the suffrage 
agitation in England since 1905. Yet it has existed 
tor more than two generations. John Stuart Mill 
not only expounded with unanswerable force the 
philosophy of the case against “The Subjection of 
Women,” but himself in 1866 entered Parliament as 
an avowed champion of woman suffrage, presenting 
petitions in its favor and moving an amendment to 
the Electoral Reform Bill of 1867 for the purpose of 
bringing women within the circle of the Parliamentary 
franchise. 'The cause won some notable converts, Mr. 
Faweett and Disraeli among others, and a few gifted 
and distinguished women threw themselves into it, 
organized societiés, and set to work to convert the 
House of Commons and the country by the strictly 
pacific and constitutional means of argument, meet- 
ings, addresses, and petitions. Parliament has been 
petitioned on many subjects, but on none, I should 
think, so often as on woman suffrage. From about 
1870 to 1906 it rained petitions, to the number of 
considerably over three thousand. Nothing came of 
them. One gigantic appeal, signed in 1896 by 257,000 
women, with the signatures systematically arranged 
in books according to Parliamentary constituencies, 
was, indeed, allowed the privilege of a week’s display 
in Westminster Hall. And from time to time an 
M. P. would bring in a woman-suffrage bill which 
would be good-humoredly allowed to pass its second 
reading. But nothing more was heard of any of these 
measures; they never got beyond the initial stage; 
and their discussion was looked upon rather as a 
welcome break in the tedium ef House of Commons 
life and as an occasion for a riot of Parliamentary 
lmmor. The public was not interested in the ques- 
tion. The press boycotted it. Meetings multiplied, 
hut they yielded no “copy.” More and more women 
joined the ranks of the suffragists, but the agitation 
they organized had the fatal defect of dullness. The 
temperate appeal! to reason fell on deaf ears. It is 
safe to say that up to the end of 1905 the average 
Englishman had hardly given a thought to the move- 
ment, knew next to nothing about it, and was pro- 
foundly indifferent te its fortunes. 

If he has now been forced alike out of his apathy 
and his ignorance, if woman suffrage is to-day, as it 
unquestionably is, one of the most convulsive of all 
the political problems of the moment, the result is 
mainly due to the new tactics adopted by the women 
themselves. In the past seven years the agitation for 
the franchise has ceased to be “academic” and has 
become instead eminently and indeed painfully prac- 
tical. Its organizers have studied to some purpose 
the only methods by which reforms in England, or at 
any rate the kind of reforms they have in view, are 
ever carried. It was not, they insist, by argument 
that the men, first of the middle, and then of the 
working classes, won the franchise. That argument 
played a part in their agitations they do not deny, 
but they still maintain that the operative factor was 
force or the threat of it. The great reform bill of 
1832, they point out, was only passed just in time 
to avert a revolution. Its successors of 1867 and of 
1884 were the result of pressure less menacing, per- 
haps, but not less direct. And it is, of course, true 
enough that politicians have little time to spare for 
questions of abstract justice. Seven times out of 
ten they act because they have to, because not to act 
means the loss of votes or of popularity. In the mat- 
ter of the franchise, especially, the suffragists have 
convinced themselves that concessions are never 
granted, but always extorted. Those within the fold 
do not voluntarily open the gate; it is those without 
who force it. 

When once the women had persuaded themselves 
that such were the conditions of the political game 
and that along the old lines of argument and appeal 
they could effect nothing, their adoption of masculine 
methods was swift and thorough. To win what men 
had won they made up their minds that they must act 
as men had acted. If it was the law of British 
politics that only those who made themselves a power 
to be dreaded could obtain a fair hearing, then the 
obvious course for the suffragists was to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. For the past seven years 
they have proceeded te do so. They have taken a leaf 
from the honored note-book of masculine agitation. 
They have made themselves as ubiquitous and dis- 
turbing a nuisance as did the men of 1830 who 
smashed the Duke of Wellington’s windows. or the 
men of 1866 who threw down the Hyde Park railings. 

A record of their activities, indeed, since 1905, 
would show that there are few devices patented by 
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their brothers for the conversion of politicians that 
the women suffragists have not made their own, and 
that they have invented many others that had never 
occurred to the obtuser sex. They have heckled every 
single member of the Campbell-Bannerman and As- 
quith Cabinets and have assaulted most of them. 
They have been thrown out of innumerable meetings, 
not always in the gentlest manner. They forced pretty 
nearly every candidate at the General Elections of 
1906 and of 1910. to define his attitude toward their 
movement. They have invaded the once-sacred 
precincts of Westminster Hall and the lobbies of the 
House of Commons, and have there raised pandemo- 
nium. At every by-election they have flooded the 
constituency with banners, leaflets, placards, and ad- 
mirably effective speakers. When Mr. Winston 
Churchill, defeated at Manchester, sought an asylum 
at Dundee, he was pursued from meeting to meeting 
by a militant suffragist ringing a bell. The law- 
courts have echoed to women’s defiance of man-made 
law. They have broken the Prime Minister’s win- 
dows; they have chained themselves to his railings. 
There is searcely a town in England that has not been 
thrown into an uproar by their propaganda. They 
have organized mest imposing and spectacular pro- 
cessions and held mopster meetings in Hyde Park and 
the Albert Hall. A suffragist with a collecting-box 
outside a London railway station or addressing an 
open-air gathering in a side street has become one of 
the commonest of metropolitan sights. They have 
organized vast window-smashing raids on the shops 
and private houses of the West End. They have at- 
tempted to set fire to theaters in which meetings were 
being held. They have blown up a Cabinet Minister’s 
house. They have burned restaurants. They have 
poured acids and other liquids into letter-boxes. They 
have cut telegraph wires, interfered with railway 
signals, and sent out false fire alarms by the score. 
They have thrown hatchets at prominent politicians, 
smacked their faces, horsewhipped them, and have 
even been dastardly enough to ruin the greens on 
numerous golf-links. It is, in short, the barest truth 
to say that the ability, enthusiasm, and daring with 
which they have conducted their campaign have never 
been exceeded by men. 


It took them little more than three years to win, 


at any rate, half the battle, to compel the country 
and the House of Commons to attend to them and to 
discuss their demands in a serious and chastened 
spirit. There is no flippancy, you may be sure, 
in a Parliamentary debate nowadays on woman suf- 
frage, nor is there any indifference, but, on the con- 
trary, the keenest interest in the attitude of the pub- 
lie toward the ‘question. People may have been 
shocked, startled, disgusted, and even revolted by the 
new tactics, butsthey have long given up the pretense 
of ignering.a movement in the cause of which several 
lundreds of women have gone to prison without 
bravado and without repenting and have there endured 
the agonies of a hunger-strike. Least of all has it 
been found possible to ignore it when people and poli- 
ticians alike find it supported by women of all classes, 
trades, and professions, by the mill-hands of Lan- 
cashire as fervent!y as by Newnham and Girton gradu- 
ates; when they see it rapidly extending its opera- 
tions, adding to its resources, and enlisting the active 
backing of many of the country’s foremost men; and 
when they observe it reducing the House of Com- 
mons to a state not far short of chaos and overthrow- 
ing the calculations of responsible governments. 

But the woman-sutfrage question has some _ pecul- 
iarities that severely handicap its prospects of po- 
litical success. In the first place, no one can say 
with any approach to assurance whether most Eng- 
lishwomen and most Englishmen are for it or against 
it. The uncertainty as to the true state of public 
opinion on the subject is only one of the obstacles that 
the suffrage movement has to contend with. Another 
is the divergency that exists among its supporters 
as to the precise form of enactment that they desire 
to see passed. No bill has yet been drafted which com- 
mands the assent of all suffragists and is at the same 
time politically practicable. ‘Adult suffrage for both 
sexes; allowing all married women to share in their 
husbands’ electoral qualifications; converting the 
municipal franchise at present enjoyed by women into 
a Parliamentary franchise, with the proviso that no 
woman shall be disqualified by reason of marriage— 
each of these schemes has its supporters, and so, too, 
have others. It hag been a decided shortcoming in 
the women’s campaign that the fight made on their 
behalf inside the House: of Commons has been nothing 
like so concentrated and united as the warfare waged 
by themselves outside the House. 

But the most formidable of all the lions in their 
path is that their movement is not a party issue. On 
the contrary, it cuts clean across all the normal lines 
of party change. The only section of the House that, 
as a section, unreservedly supports it is the Labor 
party. If woman suffrage only fitted in with the ordi- 
nary party divisions, its path would be easy. The 
government would then incorporate it in a bill, the 
opposition would automatically declare against it, the 
Ministry could use on its behalf all the tremendous 
power that its control, over the Parliamentary time- 
table, its whips, and the loyalty of the party behind 
it invest it with, and the thing would be done. But as 
it is no government, acting as a government, can pos- 
sibly afford to include woman suffrage in its pro- 
gramme, for the simple reason that half of its Minis- 
ters would at once resign. In the present Cabinet, Mr. 
lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey are resolute suf- 
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fragists, while Mr. Harcourt, the Secretary of the 
Colonies, and, above all, the Prime Minister, Mr. As- 
quith, are vehemently against the women’s demands. 
If the Liberals were to go out of office and the Union- 
ists were to come in, the same situation would be 
duplicated, the differences of opinion among the 
Unionist leaders on this subject being just as pro- 
nounced as the differences among the Liberal leaders, 
There is thus no prospect whatever of any British 
government in our time being in a position to adopt 
woman suffrage as a plank in its platform and_ to 
stake its existence on carrying it into law; and the 
problem of grafting a non-party measure onto a Par- 
liamentary procedure that is governed by the party 
system is an extremely difficult one. 

Mr. Asquith met the problem in this way: He 
promised that if and when the government introduced 
a bill extending the franchise to men and altering the 
conditions of Parliamentary voting, the bill should be 
so drafted as to admit of an amendment conferring 
the suffrage on women, in regard to this amendment 
the government would remain absolutely neutral, 
leaving both Cabinet Ministers and the rank and file 
to vote and speak for it or against it just as they 
pleased; and that if the amendment were carried, the 
government would then make it part and parcel of its 
bill and undertake to carry it through the remaining 
stages as though it had been put forward on the 
Cabinet’s own responsibility. That seemed at first 
sight, and was undoubtedly intended to be, a fair and 
reasonable offer. It appeared to hold out a genuine 
prospect of woman suffrage being considered and de- 
cided upon by the House of Commons without party 
bias and simply in accordance with each individual’s 
opinions of its merits or demerits; and if the House as 
a whole declared in favor of it, then it also seemed to 
smooth, the way to its adoption by the government as 
an integral part of the major bill. But when matters 
actually came to a definite issue in the third week of 
January it was soon realized that Mr. Asquith had 
promised more than he or any other Prime Minister 
could perform. Three amendments were on the paper, 
each one of them proposing some form or other of 
woman sufirage. But it was quickly apparent that 
not one of them stood any chance of being debated 
simply on its merits. Members could not so far free 
themselves from the influence of party. The National- 
ists felt bound to consider what effect their vote would 
have on Home Rule; a great many Liberals came to 
the conclusion that to pass a woman-suffrage amend- 
ment, when the Prime Minister was notoriously and 
unflinchingly opposed to woman suffrage, would be to 
offer him a personal indignity he was very far from 
deserving at their hands; and a great many Unionists, 
while they would have voted for the least radical 
amendment in its initial stage, would probably have 
voted against it during the report stage in the hope 
of wrecking the whole bill and of thus inflicting a 
severe defeat on the government. It proved, in short. 
impossible to get an extra-party vote on an amend- 
ment that was afterward to be incorporated into a 
party bill. The government faithfully abided by Mr. 
Asquith’s pledges. The whips were not put on; no 
party pressure was exercised; every man in every 
group was left free to vote as he liked, and for one 
joyous day the House reveled in the spectacle of a 
Cabinet Minister severely trouncing the views of his 
colleagues in the government. But the net result of 
it was a state of unparalleled confusion, hesitancy, 
and intrigue, that gradually gave way to a conviction 
that, after all, the principal thing to bear in mind 
was the interests of the party. I am very sure that 
had the woman-suffrage amendments gone to the vote 
they would have been settled by each man’s conviction 
of what was most advantageous to his party. 

As every one will remember, they did not go to the 
vote. The Speaker intimated his intention of ruling 
that the inclusion of any one of them would so alter 
the character of the bill as to make it for all Parlia- 
mentary purposes a new bill and therefore one that by 
well-established precedent would have to be with- 
drawn and reintreduced. Faced with this unlooked- 
for dilemma, at the very end of the session in which 
it was essential that the bill should pass if it was to 
enjoy the protection of the Parliament Act, the govern- 
ment had no option but to withdraw the whole 
measure. At the same time, however, Mr. Asquith 
promised that next session, if a private member were to 
introduce a woman-suffrage bill, he would see to it 
that it was given as much time and other facilities 
as though it were a government measure. In that way 
he not only redeems his initial pledge to the suffragists, 
but puts their cause in a much better position than 
it occupied when it was entangled with the fate of 
a government Dill. The suffragists, however, are 
furious, and not unnaturally, over the new postpone- 
ment of their hopes. Militant tactics have been vigor- 
ously resumed and we are undoubtedly in for another 
period of wild excesses. Meanwhile certain results 
have followed from the fiasco. The government has 
suffered a considerable loss of prestige, which, however, 
is not likely, 1 think, to be permanent. Members of 
Parliament have been made to realize that they must 
take this question seriously, and that to encourage 
the women to hope for a successful issue by facile 
promises and a pretense of sympathy is a policy that 
stirs up in the long run far more trouble than it 
allays. And, finally, the general public has at last 
been shocked into a consciousness that this is a very 
important and a very complicated issue and that its 
carly settlement is imperative if Parliament and our 
whole political system are not to be discredited. 
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THE BEATTITUDE OF JIMMY O’MEARA 


WZ7IER INTER was two weeks old and it 
Sir? was eighteen degrees below zero. 
which means ideal sledding for the 
lumberman, when Jimmy O’Meara 
walked into camp. In the first 
, place, he was completely sober, won- 
der enough in itself. In the second 
> place his garb was beyond belief: a 
silk hat, with a broad mourning 
band, a frock-coat of the most clerical cut, an extremely 
dissipated pair of trousers of the true lumber-jack 
type, and high-heeled, button patent-leathers which 
made him walk like a small boy making his first at- 
tempt at the outer edge. His face and neck were 
muffled against the cold in the folds of a linen duster, 
twisted every way, from which one cold blue eye glared 
balefully. The other had been permanently eclipsed. 

To say we were curious was to put it mildly. We 
knew Jimmy for the best driver that ever rode a 
peeled hemlock down’ a thirty-foot torrent, and the 
wildest savage when the drive was over that ever 
mixed vile whiskey with hot Irish blood. The eclipsed 
eye had been lost in a river brawl, and he had ac- 
quired such a reputation for brutal quickness with 
hands and feet that he boasted, and with reason, that 
no man the length of the Connecticut dared to * roll ” 
him, a polite term for robbing the drink-senseless 
lumber-jack of his winter’s earnings. In fact, it was 
hard to credit him with one redeeming trait, but, in 
spite of all his embracing vices, it was impossible not 
to like Jimmy. 

Our first layers of socks were already stripped off 
and drying before the stove, and we could hardly wait 
to finish the evening meal, eaten in that wordless 
silence prescribed by lumber-camp etiquette, before 
hastening to the inquisition. 

To eager inquiry and outrageous conjecture, how- 
ever, he remained equally silent until a whilom friend, 
driven to the end of his resources, begged, in despera- 
tion: “Tell us anything, Jimmy, an’ niver mind the 
trut’?; yez knows we wouldn’t belave yez, anyway.” 
The truculence and violence of Jimmy’s answer left no 
further opening for questionings. We had anticipated 
a treat of Rabelaisian adventure and we felt cheated 
and indignant. Our only alternative, physical redress, 
was out of the question with Jimmy, and the mystery 
of his apparel and condition remained unsolved and 
in time ceased to be an object of conjecture. 

Meanwhile, twice daily, perched on a chain-bound 

load of logs, Jimmy guided four horses down a road of 
which the perilous steepness ended only at slowing-up 
distance of the “ landings.” 
. One Sunday, some six weeks later, I lay in great 
comfort on the far from immaculate floor of the 
“ office,’ which I shared as sleeping-apartment with 
the camp boss, cook, and cookee, my head on a sweater 
with an understory of woolen socks. Outside it was 
snowing. I knew the kind of a work-day it would be— 
warm during daylight, the flakes sticking and melting, 
while, as evening came, soaked shoe-packs or wet 
rubbers would freeze solid, and heel-itons and scale- 
rule would slip on half-frozen logs that seemed to be 
greased. How very pleasant, by contrast, was a pipe 
alone beside a red-hot stove! 

The door opened, letting in a chatter of Canadian 
French and pure Irish from the barroom, as the sleep- 
ing-quarters of the men are called, and Jimmy entered. 

“Have yez any ‘ chewing,’ Scaler?” 

The question was part of a formula. I left out the 
“no” and saved him the next sentence by tossing 










no 
over my sack of Union Leader. Jimmy preferred the 
more potent “Sickle,” but nevertheless filled his pipe 
gravely from the red bag. It was a scene we had both 
acted the previous year. The Sunday poker game 
would soon be on. I awaited the usual request for a 
stake, but it seemed long in coming. Instead we fell 
into desultory conversation: the spruce that scaled 
eighty-four Blodgett feet, the haying of the road from 
No. 5 camp, and other happenings that made up 
our daily life, until, at last, we arrived at a complete 
silence. It was broken by Jimmy. He took a long, 
deep breath and his one eye grew steely. 

“Do yez know much about missionaries, Scaler?” 
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I sat up in utter surprise. “ Missionaries, Jimmy ?” 

“T said missionaries,” he answered, truculently, 
“the howliest kind. Listen to me, now. When did 
yez see me last?” 

“You were making the usual fool of yourself after 
the drive, at Woodville.” I responded promptly, a 
vivid recollection of the scene coming to my mind. 
Jimmy, mad with the concentrated effects of a week 
of debauchery, had been kicking with caulked boots 
his initials in the none too low ceiling of an unsavory 
hotel, in the interval of buying drinks for a court of 
other fools who had, for the most part, reached the 
sodden stage. 

“T left Woodville for down-river, then I went up- 
river, then down again,” said Jimmy. “I had money. 
After that I don’t know where I went. It ended with 
me taking a team and packing a carload of booze with 
me.” Here he stopped and considered me carefully. 
I felt rather bored. It was a round-about way for a 
“touch,” and I was out of cash, anyway. 

“T’m telling yez this, Scaler, not because I need 
your help, but because yez don’t blab.” He paused to 
let this sink in, watching me slyly the while with his 
one cold blue eye. I nodded gravely, and without 
further. preamble he tcok up his tale. 

“JT was bound for anywhere, and that’s where I 
arrived. It was dark when I started out, and morning 
when I woke up in the woods, and—and she was bend- 
ing over me.” 

I gasped. Here, at last, was a romance! A romance 
of the lumber woods with Jimmy—Jimmy for hero! 
His single eye was fixed on me, lit with an intensity 
of emotion. At my expression, however, emotion was 
promptly replaced by disgust. 

“ Hell!” he said, “ she was sixty, if a day, and wore 
a shawl.” 

I collapsed. ‘“‘ What did she do, Jimmy?” I asked, 
humbly. 

“She didn’t do anything. What would you have her 
do?” he answered, sulkily. “I got up dripping pints 
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from every pocket and wishing eleven suns wouldn’t 
chase one another all over the sky. I felt like a lot of 
people look,” he added, significantly. 

“*Good morning, madam,’ I says, polite. 

“* Will yez have a cup of coffee? she says. I kind 
of steadied myself and looked at her. It didn’t sound 
like an answer exactly. 

“* Exeuse me, ma’am, have yez got it in your 
shawl?’ I says, kind of stupid-like. 

She just laughed, and then she reached out and took 
my hand and led me down a little path till we came to 
a shack all painted white and covered with vines. 
There was a cat en the door-step winking at all my 
suns, and, inside, the kitchen looked as clean as after 
a rain. All of a sudden the suns stopped running 
around crazy-like, and piled up on one another. | 
left them that way and stepped inside. I weren’t very 
steady, and sat on a chair, and she brings me a 
cup of coffee. Then she showed me a little room with 
white sheets on the bed.” 

He paused reminiscently. I kept as still as a 
mouse. The camp cat jumped to the floor from some- 
where with a noise that sounded’ like an earthquake. 
Jimmy didn’t notice it. 

“T was sick,” he continued. “I was damn sick. It 
must have been two or three days. All the time I kind 
of felt she was looking after me, and I heard talk 
about missionaries and heathens all mixed up with 
the sick things I saw. It was not all plain-like, 
though, when everything got very still, and I guess 
I must have went to sleep. 

“When I got out of bed it was early morning. I 
felt awful shaky and hungry. The sun was shining 
into the window—only one of them, this time—and my 
clothes was folded up on a chair. She must have un- 
dressed me, and I often wondered how she did it, she 
was so thin-like. I wondered about lots of things 
before ] was through, though. Well, I went into the 
kitchen, looking for something to eat. It was clean 
and awful shiny, but the only thing I could find was 
three potatoes under a pan. [ ain’t partial to raw 
potatoes, so I lit a fire and put a kettle on. I was 
fixing to boil them when she came in. My, but she 
was a weak little old lady! The only strong thing 
about her was her eyes. They were just like fire, but 
it was a kind of soft fire. 

“* Good morning, Albert,’ she says; ‘come kiss your 
mother.’ 

“You can guess how I felt, Scaler. I’d been drunk, 
and I’d been sick, and the only mother I ever had 
used to kiss me with the face of a flatiron. But she 
just stood there kind of smiling-like and waited, 
and ., . and I did it. 

“*Now yez take the path to the store,’ she says, 
‘and get some sausages and tea and coffee and flour, 
and have it hung up to me.’ 

“* Yes, ma’am,’ I says, and walks out. There was 
another little path besides the one I had come—I re- 
membered that—and I took it. It led to the village. 
I'll be telling yez the name later,” he added, hastily, 
and with infinite cunning at my look of inquiry. 
“Well, I found the store and bought everything I 
could think of.” 

Suspicion was growing in my soul. “Jimmy,” I 
said, “ how did you know whom to charge it to?” 

“T didn’t know,” he confessed, with no signs of per- 
turbation. “I paid for it.” 

“Jimmy,” I interrupted, still more sternly, “ how 
could you pay for it?” It was axiomatic that Jimmy’s 
wealth was seldom burdensome after a week’s spree, 
and this one appeared to have lasted much longer. 

“ Luck was with me,” he continued, calmly. “I was 
wondering how te pay for it myself, when I happened 
to remember that me and another sport started to 
smoke money «xt one stage of the game. I finds my 
pipe and pulls a ten-dollar bill out of it only a little 
mussed. Money don’t smoke easy.” 

I subsided. I knew his capabilities, and, after all, 
anything may be true. 

“T took all the stuff back and we both cooked. 
Lord! how I ate! You had orter seen her eat, too— 
she must have been nearly starved—but just like a 
bird, all the same. She could always talk while she 





was eating, too. As soon as the dishes were washed 
she sits down in a rocking-chair and goes to sleep, and 
I went outdoors to look around. It was awful pretty. 
There were flowers and rose-bushes everywhere, mostly 
hollyhocks and common-like flowers that don’t seem 
dressed up—just flowers. I found one rose-bush all 
brown and dead-looking, and it smelled of whiskey. 
She must have poured my bottles on it. It made me 
want a drink something awful. I looked through my 
clothes, and then went quiet, so as not to wake her, all 
over the house. Nary a drop could I,find and I must 
have had the matter of twenty pints on me when I go 
to the shack; I remembered I jingled like sleigh-bells. 
Then I started down the little path I had come first. 
I knew there was booze where I had dropped when she 
found me—I never got there, though.” He paused for a 
few moments. It seemed to me that the psychological 
process he had gene through was obvious. “I got 
tired, and it was peaceful-like around the shack.” 

“ At night, after we had ate our supper, she got out 
some knitting and rocked and talked. I just sat on a 
chair. It seems I was her son Albert and a mission- 
ary. What I was missioning I don’t know. She talked 
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“ How?’ I asked. 

“JT persuaded them,” he answered, grimly. The 
modus operandi of Jimmy’s persuasiveness was primi- 
tive. 

“Don't be interrupting. I was tired of hanging 
around, anyway, so I got a job chopping. I’d be off 
at five and back before it got dark. She always got 
me breakfast, but she never thought of lunch, and I 
didn’t want to bother her. I’d steal something the 
evening before. When I got home I’d tend to the hens 
—we bought some hens and built a place for them— 
and worked around the garden. After dark I’d sit and 
smoke. She liked to have me smoke and wouldn’t be- 
gin to talk till I did, then I’d listen to her soft voice, 
and maybe go to sleep, and then nine o’clock would 
come and she’d make me kiss her and we’d go to bed. 
It was awful quiet, somehow. There was one day that 
was awful, though. I got home late and she met me 
at the door. There weren’t no supper cooking and her 
vyes were wild. ‘What did yez leave me for, all these 
years? What did yez leave me for?’ she yelled. ‘Ain’t 
I always been a good mother to yez?’ and she began 
to sob and moan and twist her little old hands some- 
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all the time and kind of to herself. I tried answer- 
ing at first. but she didn’t pay any attention or it 
seemed to bother her, so I stopped saying ‘ yes, ma’am,’ 
and just sat. I found out a lot about myself by and 
by. I had to be careful, though. Now and then she 
was awful smart. I lost my eye to the cannibals tirst, 
and then, without thinking, falling down-stairs. It 
took a long time explaining that, and I’m not sure she 
believed me. She’d shoot a question at me and then 
put her eyes on me all blazing, and I had to answer 
quick. I got uster it, though, and it didn’t matter 
much, because she forgot right away, mostly. For 
about 2 week we went along just the same, me work- 
ing in the garden and fixing up the wood-pile, and she 
sleeping a lot when she wasn’t cleaning everything. I 
found out she kept her money in an old teapot; there 
was eight cents in it, and I put the rest of the ten 
dollars there. She never noticed it. She told me she 
had poured a lot of stuff I had brought from foreign 
parts on the white rose-bush. She thought it was 
dope to make it grow. Perhaps that it was good for 
some flowers, but it was bad for others. I didn’t dare 
say nothing. She was looking at me very sharp. 
Anyway, she never said nothing about it again or 
about me being sick. I kept thinking all the time 
that I'd go back to camp and chop, but I didn’t feel 
like chopping. I was all right—not having a good time, 
hut peaceful-like, different from what I had been uster. 
Well, then I found out she owed forty-two dollars at 
the store and they was going to bother her. I made 
them stop,” 


thing awful. I got supper, but she wouldn’t eat 
nothing, and just kept asking me why I left her, and 
getting worse and worse. I nearly went crazy. At 
last She got erying so that I couldn’t stand it. I just 
grabbed her up and carried her around, and that kind 
of quieted her. She didn’t weigh nothing, so I just 
lugged her up and down till she began to shake and 
say she was cold. I heated some water and put her 
feet in it, and by and by she went to sleep. It was 
awful!” 

Jimmy’s mouth was twitching and great beads of 
sweat stood out on his forehead. I looked at the 
rigid, sinister bulk of the man and marveled. 

“It happened the same way once when I was late 
again, and once when a skunk killed one of our hens 
and tore it to pieces on a pansy bed, but that was all. 
Her cheeks began to get-a kind of light-redder every 
day, and she looked more hearty, and often, in the 
evening, she’d put down her knitting and sing hymns, 
mostly the thin, hird-sounding kind. It was great. 
She’d talk about missionaries by the hour and how 
fine it was of me to devote my life to teaching some 
word or other-—me, a river hog!” 

Jimmy was silent a long time, slowly revolving the 
past in his mind. 

“Why did you come away?” I asked, softly. 

“The chopping job gave out, and there was no 
winter work there. We had only a little money—but 
the store was paid,” he added, in parenthesis, “so I 
came. I’m missionarying,” he added, defiantly. “TI 
took a month to break it to her slow till she got uster 
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it. The day before I went, while I was looking over 
things to see they was all right, she slipped away and 
was gone till night. I was scared. When she came 
back she had a big package. In the morning my 
clothes was gone, all but my pants, and she made me 
put on them you was so pleased to see me in,” he con- 
tinued, grimly. ‘She said they was more suitable.” 

“What did you say her name was?” I asked in the 
silence that followed. The Lord only knows why! I 
hated myself the moment afterward. Jimmy was 
equal te the question, or his simplicity was deeper 
than guile. 

“They called her in the village the little old lady— 
never woman, always lady,” he said, proudly. “ They 
was all afraid of-her.. I know she was loony,” he ac- 
knowledged, ‘“‘ but it was such a good loonyness. She 
just didn’t seem to remember things very clearly from 
day to day, kind of only kept the general run of 
them.” 

We both sat in silence. I was stunned, to say the 
least. Jimmy, perclied heavily on the edge of the 
cookee’s bunk, glowered absentiy at a highly colored 
lithograph on the wall extolling the excellence of a 
cure for horse colic. I had drawn myself up to a 
sitting position on the pile of socks and the sweater, 
and stared at the stove. A volley of lumber-jack oaths, 
unequaled in vileness by any profanity on earth, 
came from the “bar,” where the poker game was 
under full headway. 

Jimmy spoke: 

* Will you write me a letter, Scaler?” 

I silently got a pen, paper, and envelope, pulled out 
the soap-box that served me as a writing-desk, and 
waited. 

“ Head it ‘ Africa,’ ” he announced. 

‘But, Jimmy,” I said, “the post-mark .. .” 

“ Africa,” he reiterated, positively. 


“ Deak MAm,—I take my pen in hand to tell that 
this letter will reach you straight by the hand of a 
friend of mine who is another missionary going to 
Woodsville.” 


He paused here for breath and to gaze at me 
triumphantly. 


* All is fine and dandy on the missionary job, and 
all send their respects. The inclosed thirty dollars is 
part of what you gave me when I was a kid, and I 
pay back with much thanks. There is more coming. 
I come back after the drive. Yours respectfully, 
Jimmy. I mean Albert,” he corrected himself. 


“May I change it a little?” I asked. 

“Do your damndest,” he assented, gloomily. ‘ It 
took me twe days to make that up.” 

I wrote as follows: 


* Dear Moruer—this letter will be mailed to you 
by a friend of mine who is going to spread the word 
among the lumbermen at Woodsville. 

“T send thirty dollars to apply on the amount which 
you advanced me in my youth and will send more 
later. 

* All is well with me, and I shall be with you in the 
spring. With best love, 

* Your son, 
ALBERT.” 


1 read it slowly to Jimmy, and he nodded. Then 
he pulled a ten and four five-dollar bills from his 
pocket and gave them to me. I slipped them into the 
envelope with the letter, and sealed it. 

“ Have it registered,” I said, as I handed it to him. 

“You bet your soul,” he answered, and went out 
the door, down the road toward the company’s store. 

1 was called on to write several such letters during 
the winter. 


The drive was over. The New England spring was 
fairly bursting with warmth and sweetness, as though 
each day would make up for the rigors of the winter. 

The men had been laid off in the morning, and had 
taken complete possession of the town. Liquor, its 
quantity, and the mystery of its advent. equaled only 
by its vileness, was fast doing its deadly work. By 
night-time the place was a hell, the few rural repre- 
sentatives of the law powerless. 

I had the misfortune, early in the afternoon, to 
offend a drink-haughty knight of the pick-pole, and 
escaped my fate only by undignified flight. Later I 
was told he was hunting me, and, as was poetically 
quoted, intended to stamp out my guts. Quite frankly, 
I was looking for a place of refuge. I found it when I 
came to anchor late in the evening in the back room 
of a hotel. A rearing poker game was under way, 
but it was the nearest to a quiet place in the whole 
town; also the doors were locked and barred at twelve 
o'clock. I slept uncomfortably draped over the back 
of a chair the better part of the night, waking now 
and then to realize dimly that Jimmy was winning 
hugely, principally because he was the only sober man 
in the crewd. Morning came at last, and I arose 
wearily, intent upon catching the first train to civiliza- 
tion. Jimmy went out of the door with me. 

“T suppose you are going back,” I hazarded, for 
want of something better to say. 

“Oh! You mean that damned lie 1 told yez in the 
woods,” he answered. “I’m going to get drunk.” 

The morning was silent, drab-colored, and gloomy. 
I pondered wearily, as I paced my half-hour wait up 
and down the station platform, on the absolute dreari- 
ness of all things. I told myself that Jimmy tore up 
my letters as soon as he was out of sight, and put the 
money back in his pocket. It was not a morning for 
belief in anything. ; 

Suddenly my eye was caught by a figure emerging 
from the mist across the tracks. It was clad in a 
linen duster, high hat, and frock-coat, and walked as 
though on uncertain stilts. One bright blue eye 
glanced furtively to the right and left. 

Just then the sun came up over the New Hampshire 
hills, and, as I swung on the train, I suddenly knew 
beyond question that the morning-glories were wide 
open and caught the fragrance of lavender in the soft 
summer air, 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Fifty-per-cent. Drop in Stock Exchange Seats 


In 1906 $95,000 was paid for a seat on 
the New York stock exchange. Recently 
a sale was made at $48,000. During the 
past seven years, in other words, the 
price of membership in the exchange 
has been cut exactly in half. 

Does it mean that the value of the 
privilege of doing business on the Ex- 
change is actually fifty per cent. less, 
or is it merely a case of the price of 
membership being temporarily depressed ? 
Not in a long time, it is true, have stock 
exchange seats sold as low as at present, 
but on several occasions in recent years 
they have sold down substantially in 
price, only later, and easily enough, to 
recover their loss. Is the present just an- 
other of these occasions—a dip in price 
more serious than the others but to be 
followed by ultimate recovery—or does it 
indicate a permanent change in condi- 
tions, and that the privilege of doing 
business on the stock exchange has _ be- 
come permanently less valuable than it 
used to be? 

Intelligent answer to that question de- 
pends upon appreciation of the causes of 
the decline in the price of stock-exchange 
memberships. ‘These are threefold. The 
first is the war which has been waged on 
large-scale enterprise, industrial and rail- 
road, during the past six or eight years, 
and which, has had the effect of driving 
the public largely out of the investment 
and speculative markets. The second is 
the popular feeling against speculation 
which has been developed and which 
lately has crystallized in all manner of 
effort to regulate the business of the 
stock exchanges. The third is the crea- 
tion of a great mass of public-utility and 
other securities of a class rarely dealt in 
on stock exchanges, and the establish- 
ment of “open” markets in these shares 
and bonds. 

How the first of these things, the war 
on big capital combinations and the de- 
termined efforts to regulate the railways, 
has operated to restrict the buying and 
selling of securities on the stock exchange 
is only too apparent. It has happened in 
the case of Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco that compulsory dissolution has 
been followed by great increase in the 
value of the stocks of the subsidiary com- 
panies. That fact, however, has by no 
means been enough to reassure the pub- 
lie with regard to possible effects of 
government proceedings against other 
companies. There is hardly a really big 
corporation in the country immune from 
attack under the trust laws existing, and 
by no means have investors been willing 
to take it for granted that the general 
outeome of dissolution suits would be 
similar to that in the case of American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil. In ignorance 
of where the lightning might be expected 
next to strike, security-buyers, so far as 
the shares of the industrial combinations 
are concerned, have preferred to keep out 
of the market altogether. 

Very much the same thing has been 
true with regard to railroad _ shares. 
Government suits brought against the 
railways under the Sherman law have, it 
is true, been much less in number than 
in the case of the industrials, but not less 
disquieting has been the activity of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the various state railway commissions 
in the matter of regulation. Reflecting 
the popular wave of anti-railroad senti- 
ment which has been sweeping the coun- 
try, legislative and regulatory bodies 
everywhere have been placing restrictions 
upon zailway operations, physical and 
financial, which have seriously curtailed 
railway profits. The matter of freight- 
rates and the refusal to allow the rail- 
ways to compensate themselves for the 
Wage increases they have been forced to 
grant is the most prominent example, 
but by no means the only one. 

Investors, in consequence, have been 
very chary about buying railroad stocks, 
even the standard issues. The railroads, 
the feeling has been, will be allowed to 
earn only about so-and-so much, anyway, 
and any increase in dividends will be 
frowned upon. What, then, from the in- 
vestor’s standpoint, is the use of buying 
securities of this class? Investment 
brokers have found that a hard question 
to answer. In only too many cases they 
have answered it by admitting the con- 
tention and advising their clients to keep 
away from the railroad shares and put 
their money into something else. 

That is the first thing that has hurt 
business on the stock exchange and 
worked to lower the price people are will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of doing 
business there. But is this:'a permanent 
influence ? It would hardly seem so. 
There is still hard sledding ahead for 
some of the big capital combinations and 
the business of regulating the railroads 








has by no means been completed, but real 
progress has been made and before very 
long now there is certain to prevail a 
more reasonable relation between business 
and the government. We have been going 
through a great change in our business 
and economic life and during the process 
corporation securities have become less de- 
sirable from the investor’s point of view, 
but with the completion of the change 
securities are going to be just as valu- 
able and as much sought for as they ever 
were. There will not, it is true, be the 
same inducement to speculate marketwise 
on the probability of “melons” and 
“mergers,” but thousands of people who 
under the old order of things were afraid 
to touch corporation securities will, under 
the new régime, invest their money that 
way. And that, of course, will be a 
great thing for the business of the ex- 
change. 

The second thing which has hurt the 
price of stock-exchange memberships is 
the growth of popular sentiment against 
stock speculation as it has been carried 
on, and the determined efforts made to 
legislate against it. Following the panic, 
the whole matter was brought before the 
public and investigated and diseussed as 
never before. The upshot was a popular 
clamor for restriction of the business, 
which, as is always the case under such 
circumstances,- took the form of demands 
that all sorts of unreasonable and unjust 
things be done. A good example is the 
recent recommendation of the Pujo Com- 
mission that all stock exchanges be forced 
to incorporate at once under penalty of 
members being debarred from the use of 
the United States mails. 

Of the enactment into law of most of 
these radical and_ ill-advised proposals 
there is very little danger indeed, but that 
the ultimate effect of the agitation will 
be to bring about considerable changes in 
the business of dealing in stocks is very 
generally admitted. There is little doubt, 
fcr instance, that an effective check has 
been put upon narrow-margin gambling 
by persons of small means. Manipulative 
operations, too, involving the ‘“ washing ” 
of stocks on the exchange have come in 
for universal condemnation and will never 
again be carried on to anything like the 
same extent in the past. In these and 
several other directions the amount of 
business transacted on the stock  ex- 
change will be diminished. But by no 
means is that saying that the business of 
the exchange will suffer. By all that 
element among the members of the ex- 
change who are abreast with the times it 
is fre-ly admitted that such business is 
highly undesirable—that, looked at from 
a cold-blooded business standpoint, the 
commissions it yields are far less than the 
possible commissions it keeps away. 

In the fact, therefore, that the public 
demands that the stock exchange clean 
house there is nothing permanently detri- 
mental to the value of the ‘privilege of 
doing business on the exchange. Public 
sentiment in such a matter is certain to 
express itself in a radical and unreason- 
ing way and one calculated to cause 
nervousness among those engaged in the 
business. But of any of these wild-eyed pro- 
posals being actually adopted the danger 
is slight indeed. The very possibility is 
in itself disquieting, but is, after all, a 
purely temporary influence. After the ex- 
citement has run its course and full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for self-ex- 
ploitation has been taken by demagogues 
and self-seekers, the natural good sense 
of the American people will assert itself 
and the maintenance of free and open 
markets for securities will be helped and 
not hindered. 

The third thing which has operated to 
bring about a reduction in the price 
charged for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness on the exchange is the diversion of 
investors’ capital into “ outside” securi- 
ties and the rapid development of the 
“outside” market—not the “Curb,” but 
the market directly between houses. To 
deny the importance of such trading 
would be impossible. No record of the 
transactions is kept, but, daily, they run 
into big figures. Practically all of the 
new public-utility§ stocks and _ bonds 
brought out in such quantity during the 
past few years. the greater part of the 
new industrial preferred shares, the 
securities of all the hydro-electric, timber, 
and other propositions based on natural 
resources—these are merely a few of the 
classes of stocks and bonds which go to 
make up the great “ outside” market. 

If the “outside” market came into 
direct competition with the  stock-ex- 
change market it would be a bad thing 
for the latter, there is no doubt about 
that. But, fortunately for the interests 
of the exchange, this trading outside 
represents overflow and not competition. 
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There is no market outside in Union Pa- 
cific or Steel or the coppers or anything 
else actively dealt in on the Board. Deal- 
ings outside the exchange are on a big 
scale, but are almost exclusively in securi- 
ties not listed on the exchange at all. 
Great as has been the development of the 
outside market, there is just one place 
where any considerable order in a 
“listed” security can be executed, and 
that is on the floor of the stock exchange. 

Development of an outside market in 
which large-scale security transactions 
can be carried on has had the effect 
of making stock -exchange memberships 
seem less valuable, but has really hurt 
their value not in the slightest. Restora- 
tion of confidence in listed railroad and 
industrial securities will quickly enough 
prove that the right to do business on the 
stock exchange is, as it has always been, 
a privilege worth a lot of money. 





Orator vs. Stenographer 


Wuetner it is due to the speed mania 
of the age or something else, according to 
the dean of the reportorial corps of the 
national House of Representatives, mem- 
bers of the Lower House of Congress have 
increased the average speed at which they 
talk approximately twenty-five per cent. 
This does not mean that the maximum 
speed limit has been increased, but fully 
fifty men in the House now talk at a high 
rate of speed where one reached the 
maximum a few years ago. Four or five 
years ago there were only two or three 
members who talked so rapidly that the 
stenographers had to utilize their best 
efforts to keep up with them. Former 
Congressman Charles Littlefield of Maine 
had the reputation of being the fastest 
and steadiest talker in. the House four 
years ago. His average for four hours on 
one. occasion was 196 words a minute, 
a rate that would make even some of the 
professional reporters scatter ink for 
yards around. Until Mr. Littlefield 
entered Congress the record was held by 
Henry U. Johnson, of Indiana. This man 
talked so fast that it was necessary to 
use a double check for accuracy—that is, 
two stenographers taking him at the same 
time. It is said that there was much re- 
joicing among the stenographers when 
Mr. Johnson failed of re-election. But in 
the present Congress there are severa! 
men who talk almost as fast as did Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana. Notable among these 
are Mr. Martin, of South Dakota. and 
Mr. Murray, of Massachusetts. There are 
others who exceed Mr. Littlefield’s best. 
The relief comes to the reporters, however, 
in the slow drawl of the Southern repre- 
sentatives, some of whom = speak as 
slowly as eighty words a minute. 

The best stenographer the House corps 
ever has known was the late Andrew 
Devine. How fast Devine could actually 
write shorthand no one ever knew. ‘That 
he could maintain a speed of 300 words a 
minute is beyond question, and perhaps 
he was the only man ever heard of who 
could fall behind a speaker a couple of 
hundred words and then catch up without 
the least difficulty. 





A Plague of Crayfish 


CrayrisnH of terrestrial habits abound 
in warm and moist situations all over the 
central United States, and ingsome places 
are a decided obstacle to agriculture. 
They dwell in vertical burrows which are 
carried down to the ground-water, and 
these holes are often exceedingly numer- 
ous and close together. Some species 
form the soil they excavaté into pellets 
and mold them into chimney-like turrets 
several inches high above the mouth of 
the hole, the practical advantage to the 
occupant of which is the keeping out of 
surface-water, and perhaps of some en- 
emies, as snakes and kingfishers. These 
turrets are a great nuisance to the man 
who tries to mow a meadow in which 
they exist, the clay chimneys clogging the 
knives of his machine. Worse than this, 
however, is the situation in Mississippi 
and Alabama, where these crustaceans 
infest certain areas, estimated at not less 
than 1,000 square miles, upon which it is 
almost impossible to raise any crops with 
profit. Crayfish living in streams feed 
upon animal food for the most part, and 
perform a useful scavenger service in rid- 
ding the water of dead fishes and other 
carrion. These terrestrial, well-dwelling 
varieties, however, seem to live mainly, 
if not entirely, on the roots of plants, 
and hence are destructive to tne vegeta- 
tion within their reach. When, as hap- 
pens in badly infested districts, their 
holes number from 8,000 to 12,000 to 
the acre, the damage they may do is 
easily calculated. This damage occurs 
especially just after the plant appears 
sprouting above the ground, and it is 
stated that large fields of young cotton 
have disappeared in a single night. Corn 
goes the same way, but not so completely 
as cotton. The increase of the creatures 
is rapid, and they are hard to get rid of. 













One planter gathered twenty-seven bar- 
rels from his fields, and the following year 
could get thirteen barrels more. Drain- 
ing the land through deeply laid tiles is 
beneficial; and it is recommended to 
harassed planters to catch all they ean 
and poison the rest with bisulphide of 
carbon. They are edible when well 
cooked, and at any rate ought to be fat- 
tening food for pigs and chickens, 





Egypt’s Debt to Earthworms 


Tue fertility of the valley of the White 
Nile is renowned. British scientifie sur- 
veyors report that its remarkable pro- 
ductiveness is due in large part to the 
diligence of earthworms, which have been 
digging it for thousands of years. Ob- 
servations are recorded showing that dur- 
ing the active six months of each year the 
castings of the worms brought to the: sur- 
face there amount to about 240,000 
pounds an acre. Spread out evenly, this 
would make an appreciable annual layer. 
Darwin estimated that the castings of 
five years in England would cover the 
whole kingdom with a layer of new earth 
an inch* thick. In the Nile valley the 
layer would doubtless be thicker were 
the worms equally numerous and busy, 
as appears to be the case, because the pro- 
portion of non-arable land there is much 
less than in the British Isles. It must be 
remembered, also, that, in addition to the 
beneficial service of stirring up the soil. 
admitting air and water more easily, and 
bringing deep deposits to the surface, 
there is a constant fertilization effected 
by the vegetable matter dragged into 
their burrows by the worms, much of 
which is left to decay where it will do the 
most good. 





The Basque Language 


Ir is said that though the Basque lan- 
guage, which is spoken in the Pyrenees, is 
one of the most difficult of all languages 
to acquire, the youngest child, conscious of 
his own thought, can express himself per- 
fectly in it. It is averred that, in vigor 
and word-painting, this is the richest of 
all languages. This may be partly due to 
the fact that nouns, pronouns, and ad- 
jectives change into verbs at will, and 
verbs may be transformed into nouns and 
adjectives. Every part of speech, and 
even the letters of the alphabet, can be 
declined like nouns, and adjectives are 
conjugated like verbs. 





50,000-H.-P. Lightning Bolt 


Tue “ horse-power ” of a bolt of light- 
ning, which struck a house in Hesse last 
summer, has been calculated by a German 
scientist at no less than 50,000. 

The calculation was based upon the fact 
that the lightning instantly melted two 
large nails. An electric current of 200 
amperes and 20,000 volts might, it is said, 
have accomplished the work in one second, 
but the lightning did it in a very small 
fraction of a second. 


STRENGTH 
Without Overloading the Stomach 

The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental vigor 
for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets 
each day, as to how he may expect to 
accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfast, requiring a 
lot of vital energy in digesting it. 

A Calif. business man tried to find 
some food combination that would not 
overload the stomach in the morning, but 
that would produce energy. 

He writes: 

“For years I was unable to find a break- 
fast food that had nutrition enough to sus- 
tain a business man without overloading his 
stomach, causing indigestion and kindred 
ailments. 

“Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up break- 
fast altogether. But luckily I was in- 
duced to try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong and 
quiet. 

“T find four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with one of sugar and a small quantity 
of cold milk, is delicious as the cereal part 
of the morning meal, and invigorates me 
for the day’s business.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,’”’ in 


kgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. as 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEA 


Gerhart Hauptmann’s “ Atlantis 
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honesty of American book reviewers 
4 that so few of them expressed the 
disgust they undoubtedly felt on 
reading Hauptmann’s latest novel. 
Unquestionably it puzzled and 
wearied the great’ majority of 
them, and yet they joined in the 
chorus of praise. To one who, like 
the present writer, has followed the trail of its lit- 
erary commentators through our newspapers and 
magazines, it is obvious that most of the “ apprecia- 
tions” of Hauptmann’s Atlantis had no other basis 
than a desire to say the proper thing. The reviewers 
knew that Hauptmann was a very important German 
writer, but for the life of them they could not see 
why. Their reviews, for the most part, were attempts 
to conceal their private embarrassment. Many of 
them needed a full page of a Sunday supplement in 
which to hide from their own opinion, putting their 
readers off with blocks of encyclopedic information 
instead. To judge by the sheer bulk of the comment 
it engendered, one would say that the appearance of 
the English version of Hauptmann’s Atlantis was 
clearly the greatest literary event of the year. Yet 
the genuine Hauptmann enthusiasts are saying, rue- 
fully, that it is about the worst thing he ever wrote 
and are hinting at pot-boiling motives. There appears 
to be some sort of a misunderstanding. 

This misunderstanding arises in part from the well- 
known tendency of reviewers to conceal the true 
sources of their emotions. Atlantis appeared simulta- 
neously in German and English just after Hauptmann 
had received the Nobel prize. It contained a long 
and vivid description of the sinking of an ocean liner, 
written before the loss of the Titanic, yet paralleling 
that disaster in a striking way. It reproduced inci- 
dents of the author’s visit to this country in 1894, 
mentioned under slightly altered names certain promi- 
nent New York citizens, and criticized American art 
and American morals. Now these are matters which 
can at a pinch carry their own interest even when 
there is small skill in the telling. Very modest lit- 
erary gifts are often sufficient to prevent an account 
of a general massacre from seeming dull, nor need a 
man be a master of pathos in orders to move us by 
drowning some nine hundred persons and braining a 
good many of them with oars before they sink. The 
usual reviewer does not stop to think how he comes 
by his goose flesh. He credits to the author’s art 
the thrills derived from contact with the author’s raw 
material. When literature is lazy it can always lean 
heavily on battle, murder, and sudden death. It is 
a well-known shift of realist economy. M. Zola, for 
example, could rest his mind for chapters at a stretch 
and let a mangled bedy or an evil smell do his lit- 
erary work for him. And as to the American im- 
pressions of distinguished foreigners, they too have 
an interest all their own quite. apart from any truth 
that they may contain or any skill in presenting 
them. The United States is a subject on which no 
distinguished foreigner need bestow any pains. If 
he wrote about us in his sleep, we should still read 
him with interest. These very salient features of the 
book—matter almost for newspaper head-lines—did, 
no doubt, jog the minds of reviewers, but they could 
hardly have staved off weariness throughout the 
length of its four hundred and fifteen pages. The 
fact that the weariness was not more frankly ex- 
pressed is explained by the timidity of American 
“culture.” The comment, therefore, is very mislead- 
ing. It has provoked one sincere Hauptmann lover 
to this outery: 

“ Atlantis was written while the boy was waiting 
outside for copy. The man inside wrings his hands 
and works like a dog and is hopeless. The boy out- 
side whistles a tune and cries to him to hurry. So 

_the job gets done in a sort of way. But: it is not a 
Hauptmann job. It is somebody else’s kind of a job. 
If Atlantis had come unheralded it would have at- 
tracted no attention. Who would have welcomed it, 
then? The monkey chorus of criticism? No. The 
critics hurrah for names. They don’t hurrah for 
books. No kind of a book will make them acknowl- 
edge a name. ... But what do I care about Haupt- 
mann’s reputation? I care for Hauptmann. His repu- 
tation may take care of itself.” 

Dr. Frederick von Kammacher, the hero of Atlantis, 
is a German physician thirty years of age, who, after 
winning distinction as a bacteriologist, has written 
a treatise that has dismally failed. His young wife 
is hopelessly insane and his best friend is dying. 
These depressing events “induce in him a state in 
which men are peculiarly suspectible to love’s poison,” 
and he falls under the spell of a Swedish dancing-girl 
of sixteen who, in a dance called “Mara, or the 
Spider’s Victim,” has taken Berlin by storm. In 
the dance she is drawn to the spider, enmeshed in 
his web, and dies, symbolizing thereby the conquest 
of good by evil, symbolizing also the conquest of Dr. 
von Kammacher’s beautiful soul by her own little 
black one. This valuable bit of double symbolism is 
made to serve on many a page. In Dr. von Kam- 
macher the love of Ingigerd, the Swedish dancer, 
turns to a disease. and after putting his three chil- 
dren in school and taking leave of his parents he 
follows the girl on board the liner Roland bound for 
the United States. Now Frederick von Kammacher’s 
being was composed of very dangerous, not to say ex- 
plosive, elements. His friends knew that when all was 
well with him he was a “dormant voleano” and that 
when things were not well he spat forth fire and 
smoke. Sometimes he was effeminate; sometimes he 
was brutal; now and then he was seized with dithy- 
rambie raptures—especially when there was wine in 
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his blood, and he might sonorously evoke the sun if 
it was daytime and the constellations—especially the 
“chaste Cassiopeia ”—if it was night. Moreover, he 
was passing through a great crisis in his life—* wash- 
ing the uniform away from his soul.” He was reading 
Max Stirner’s The Ego and Its Own. He had already 
read Nietzsche, 

“It was in such a crisis that Goethe went on his 
Italian journey, that Luther nailed his ninety-five 
theses to the church door in Wittenberg, that Ignatius 
Loyola hung his weapons in front of an image of the 
Virgin, never to take them down again, and that 
Jesus was nailed to the cross. As for the young 
physician, Frederick von Kammacher, he was neither 
a Goethe nor a Luther nor a Loyola; but he was akin 
to them not only in culture, but also in many a trait 
of genius.” 

In short, he. was one of those unusual men whose 
lives enter a peculiar phase at about the age of thirty- 
five, when one of the two things happen: Either they 
throw off the morbid matter that has been accumu- 
lating or succumb to it in physical or spiritual death. 

This is certainly a high promise for any novelist 
to make for his hero at the start, and the author 
heightens our expectations by many other alluring 
announcements. Not only was Frederick’s inner life 
exciting, but outwardly, the author says, he was most 
engaging. He had an idealistic head set on broad 
shoulders; he was sprung from a line of statesmen, 

















Gerhart Hauptmann, author of “ Atlantis” 


soldiers, and scholars; he was savant, poet, philos- 
opher, and agreeable man of the world; he was a bril- 
liant entertainer with easy manners and a light humor, 
even when a grim humor crawled in the depths of his 
being like an evil reptile; he was a “genuine child 
of the times”; and he embodied in his own person 
“the Pope and Luther, William II. and Robespierre, 
Bismarck and Bebel, the spirit of the American mil- 
lionaire, and the enthusiasm for poverty that was 
the glory of St. Francis of Assisi.” To be sure, it 
is Frederick himself who makes this last remark about 
his .character, but there is no sign that the author 
disagrees. In short, it would be hard to find in fiction 
any character whose claims on our attention are more 
heavily underscored. Any author who could redeem 
a tenth of these great promises concerning Frederick 
would never need to sink a ship in order to stir our 
interest. 

Once aboard the Roland, Frederick ise alternately 
drawn to the young dancer and repelled by her, 
according as his base or higher nature is uppermost, 
and his dreams repeat the storm of his soul in al- 
legory. As he hovers near evil he enters upon a new 
philosophy of life, which, though nowhere defined, is 
evidently something anarchistical, for he hangs on 
the words of the young girl’s father, “ who espoused 
the cause of all who were anarchists, procurers, or 
adventurers.” 

“When,” says this mentor, “did geniuses ever do 
anything morally? Even the creator of heaven and 
earth did not know how to. He produced an immoral 
world. Every high form of human intellectual activity 
has thrown ethics overboard. What would a historian 
be who, instead of making researches, would moralize? 
What would a physician be who would stop to 
moralize? Or a great statesman who would toe the 
chalk-line of your middle-class Ten Commandments? 
As for an artist, when he moralizes he is a fool and 
a knave. And please tell me what sort of a business 
would the church do if all of us were moral? There 
would be no church.” 


an 


The speaker declared that of all lands he admired 
America most because it was known to have been 
settled by rogues, and because if you spread a tent 
over it you would have the most beautiful penitentiary 
in the world. He loved this country as the breeding- 
place of the purest type of moral idiot. Frederick 
iistens to this and “ succumbs to its spell.” 

Some four days from land and about one hundred 
and forty pages from the beginning of the volume, a 
storm strikes the ship and thenceforth rages for sev- 
eral chapters, no doubt paralleling symbolically the 
complex physical and spiritual disturbances inside 
Frederick. It is not fair to the general purport of 
this novel to suppose that Hauptmann would have 
given us an unsymbolical storm. The waves hiss like 
a thousand panthers and the, rigging howls, booms, 
groans, and whistles in every key. Frederick dreams 
of a great spider hanging on a flower and of the 
dancing-girl and his wife in Paradise, and joins them 
and takes them both by the hand. But darkness 
comes and then a ghostly moon, and a gigantic bird 
flies by on black pinions crying “ Moira,” which re- 
calls the Greek goddesses of fate, and Frederick awakes 
in his berth, but falls asleep again. The storm has 
lulled, but it soon returns again in a cyclone. Fred- 
erick’s soul is “in chaos and struggle” once more. 
And then comes the shipwreck, the description of 
which, the reviewers said, easily “ out-thrills” even 
those “ magazines which specialize in this department.” 
Then follows the saving of Frederick and his friends 
as by a miracle and thesarrival in New York, where 
Frederick is impressed at once by the “shrieking 
greedy war of competition, waged with every con- 
ceivable means, a wild and shameless orgy of com- 
petition.” 

American society is a huge “ industrial corporation 
where art, science, and true culture are, at present 
at least, wholly out of place,” but Frederick finds 
refuge in a little colony of German artists and tries 
to save Ingigerd from the seductions of vaudeville. 
Then follow memories of Hauptmann’s visit to New 
York in 1894, supplemented more or less by the im- 
agination, in which one may recognize Koster and 
Bial’s, Howe and Hummel, Carmencita, Elbridge T. 
Gerry, Mayor Gilroy, the armless vaudeville performer 
who fired a rifle with his feet, the Hoffman House bar, 
some Jewish theatrical managers, and others. In 
his artistic shelter he hears some plain speech on 
the subject of American culture. 

“Millions of dollars annually,” said Bonifacius 
Ritter, “are spent upon all sorts of objects, an enor- 
mous sum on paintings alone. At the same time, 
there is a class of persons here of Puritanic descent 
to whom any kind of art is the abomination of the 
arch-enemy. For instance, there is an association of 
pious pillars of society, an association of vandals, in- 
vested with certain civie rights, whose object is the 
abolition of filth and the maintenance of chastity. To 
that end it recentiy broke into one of the famous clubs 
of the New York jeunesse dorée and destroyed a num- 
ber of irreplaceable art treasures, masterpieces, among 
them even a Venus by Titian.” 

In New York Frederick finds a good genius in the 
person of Miss Eva Burns, a young student of sculp- 
ture, and he too resolves to study sculpture, for which, 
it seems, he has a talent. At length he breaks the 
sensual bonds that hold him to the dancer and flies 
to Meriden, Connecticut, the home of a brother physi- 
cian, and lives there alone in a house in the out- 
skirts. Dreams throng about him in his solitude and 
grow more confusing and terrible, the forerunners of 
typhoid fever. After recovering from his illness, he 
learns that his insane wife has committed suicide 
and he goes to Germany with Eva—* to a land where, 
thank the Lord, the aristocracy of spirit, the aristoc- 
racy of ideas, is still a match for that other aristoc- 
racy.” He urges his brother physician to do the 
same, telling him America has no use for so good a 
man who “cannot recommend patent medicines or 
keep a man chained to his bed by giving him small 
doses wken he could cure him with quinine in a week.” 

I offer no apologies for this summary because it is 
as good as the book deserves. Neither I nor the 
translators are to blame for these banalities. They 
will all be found in the original. As a poet and 
dramatist Hauptmann has overcome the barriers of 
race. The beauty of The Sunken Bell and of Ana 
Pippa Dances, the compassion and wrath of The 
Weavers, may. be felt by us Americans even through 
the medium of translations or through the tattered 
remnants of our college German. But his previous 
writings sprang from within and he labored to per- 
fect them. The present book is not the product of 
an art, but of a hasty catering. The hero is a bill 
of fare for our astonishments. But he savors always 
of the single dish, crambe repetita—literary cabbage, 
warmed over elements of popular novels—not to 
decry those hardy, clever folk who write “ best-sellers.” 
Somehow the fastidious seem to think of the success- 
ful novelist of commerce as standing always beside 
a ticker which brings the latest news of public wants. 
He seldom does so. He is often merely a rather 
wooden person uttering his native wood notes wild. 
Successful popular fiction is rarely the result of a 
stooping to conquer. It is generally the expression 
of an arrested stage of mental development sincere 
and unashamed. No man has a right to find fault 
with the late Mrs. FE. D. E. N. Southworth or with 
the enduring Mr. Hall Caine. But he may be par- 
doned if he asks, when he finds Gerhart Hauptmann 
competing with them, What the devil is he doing in 
that gallery? Unless Hauptmann the poet is threat- 
ened with actual starvation, he ought to leave 
“thrills ” (to quote again from our reviewers) to the 
“magazines that specialize in that department.” 
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You know motorcycling at its very 
best when you're astride 


the Fudan Motocycle 


The 1913 models of the Indian Motocycle are as 
complete and satisfying as the most exacting rider 
could demand. The prime essentials of Power, Speed, 
Flexibility, Comfort, Reliability and Ease of Control are 
positively superb in each instance. No less thaneleven 
improvements this year. Twenty-nine minor "refine- 
ments" in addition. 

ost important new features are those providing 
absolute riding comfort. No jolting—no vibration. 


The Cradle Spring Frame 


is the greatest of all improvements. Riding on the 
Indian is like riding on air, so smooth is its running. 
There's nostrainon a nervous system and nounneces- 
sary jarring of the machine and fittings. The "life" of 
the motorcycle is greatly increased. 

uipment of footboards in addition to pedals, on 
4H. P. and 7 H.P. "regular" models, is another 
new feature. You have the choice of two comfortable 
riding positions with the double brake control in each. 
You may use the pedals merely for starting the motor 
if you wish. Improved luggage carrier will commend 
itself to tourists and t: ing men ially. 
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Any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Free 
Engine Clutch gives the Indian a thousand speeds. 
Motor has reserve power that takes you up any hill. 
Wonderfully economical motorcycle to maintain. No 
"extras" on the 1913 models. No increase in prices. 

First get a free demonstration from the nearest of 
our 2000 dealers throughout the country. No matter 
where _ live, there’s an Indian dealer handy. Ask 
us for his name and address. 


f {4 H.P. Single Cylinder, $200 } F.O.B. 
Prices:| 7H.P, Twin Cylinder, $250 J Factory 


Write us for free 1913 catalog describ- 
ing all models and improvements. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 327,,si8'¢; Street 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branch and Service Stations: 
Chicago Denver SanFrancisco Atlanta Toronto London 


$922°—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to pro- 
tect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days only. 
Just now we can save you $35.00 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives ab- 
solute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves §20 to $30 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves ¢ime, work, worry and trouble. Comes ready to 
setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight. Practically indestructible. Locks securely. mple room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 
makers of portadde fireprooi buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page 
illustrated Garage Book dy returzt mail. (100) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
634-684 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. 
A few cents per day will buy it. No special billiard 
room needed. Write for particulars. 
E. T. Burrowes Co., 233 Free St., Portland, Me. 
















The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
An Idée Fixe, Etc. 


Ir is a serious inconvenience to have 
an idée five. One does not enjoy it a 
whit more than one’s friends, and that is 
saying a great deal, for one’s friends 
loathe it. No one knows the insidiousness 
of it more than the possessor. When 
every one else thinks that the conversation 
is going along nicely, you alone know 
that nothing is irrelevant, and what ap- 
peared to you a connection has prodded 
you off your place of safety, to send you 
tumbling to your perpetual obsession. It 
is like being the last rider in a cavalcade 
that fancies it is presenting a brave ap- 
pearance. You would like their fancy to 
be fact, but you have lost your seat, your 
heels are ignominiously uppermost, and 
in another second you will land with a 
noisy thud and every one will be ashamed 
of you. : 

You wish your friends could keep you 
from it. An enthusiasm is as exhausting 
as any other form of dissipation. You 
dread’ it before, you regret it after, and 
you apologize continually. Every moment 
is for the enthusiast a separate trap- 
door which may let him through. He is 
not to blame; one cannot take precau- 
tions against the ground falling from 
under one’s feet. The fact that one sub- 
ject favors him means that all others 
leave him listless, which is the very con- 
dition in which to be taken unawares. 
He has to bear with himself, and this 
being the case, it is perhaps natural that 
he should expect others to do the same. 

Socialists are constantly told by their 
partial supporters and by their keenest 
antagonists that, socialism never having 
been tried, socialistic contentions can 
only have the light weight of untested 
theories. But is there not room for a 
pretty argument in the view that along 
with the individualistic system which 
men have evolved for themselves, there 
has at the. same time been evolved an 
amazingly socialistic system for the 
women? The women live under a régime 
more than half socialistic. Or rather, 
they did, until every one, including the 
socialists, decided to oust them out of it. 
They had almost no choice of employ- 
ment, they had to do what was best for 
the state—that is, provide it with citizens, 
at no matter what inconvenience to them- 
selves—and they gave their services free. 
Nothing could be more socialistic. They 
were in return paid on the according-to- 
need system. With the rigorous and 
noble simplicity which the socialists 
advise, the women were given the necessi- 
ties. In the cases where they got more, 
it was through the seduction of the offi- 
cials, a thing always to be found in a 
bureaucracy. They were never paid ac- 
cording to merit of work done. An in- 
efficient mother had the same claim for 
support as had an efficient mother. Both 
received a minimum wage. 

With the same belief in the instinctive 
industry of human nature which the 
socialists profess, women were given a 
greater amount of leisure than the men 


working under the individualistic sys- 
tem. This brings us to one of the most 


frequently combated points. If we lacked 
the pressure of necessity, would we still 
work for the pure joy of expressing the 
talents that are in us? The individual- 
ists, a doubting lot, say that we would 
not; the socialists, who believe present 
humanity extremely worthless and future 
humanity marvelously good, say that we 
would. Well, what could be simpler than 
getting at least an intimation by seeing 
what the women have done. ‘They were 
not pushed by _ necessity; they had 
leisure. It is a dazzling chance for the 
socialists to see how the crux of their 
cause works in practice. 

One would almost rather let them look 
alone, and draw what conclusions they 
find convenient, rather than do anything 
so disconcerting as to look over their 
shoulders. Let us, however, brace our- 
selves for a fleeting glance. Let us pre- 
tend we have taken it—it was a retro- 
spect easy to all of us—and now what do 
we think? Well, it being human beings 
under discussion, the most one can say is: 
“ After a fashion, and in some cases— 
well, taking everything into account, it 
is difficult to give a judgment.” With 
genuine chagrin at such indecision, one 
tries again: 

“It is true that many of the women 
have used their leisure deplorably, those 
who had most of it being the greatest 
sinners; which leads us to believe that 
leisure is always dangerous from the risk 
of its remaining leisure. Many of the 
women used their leisure, on the other 
hand, as an opportunity for giving beauti- 
ful and valuable service. Others clogged 
the issue very much by never having any; 
unintelligence on one’s own part, or unin- 
telligence on the part of others—in fact, 
any immediate lack—acts just the same 
as creative force or the desire for money: 
one works. 
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Which leads us to a second conclusion: 
that unless all have leisure and are using 
it well a great number of people have to 
busy themselves in tidying up after other 
people. There was a further obscurity 
created by a few women not realizing 
that men and women lived under a dif- 
ferent régime, so that when women in- 
sisted upon entering into individualistic 
competition they were regarded as inter- 
lopers, and as people who ought to be 
provided for by some one, whether they 
were or not, in whiche case remuneration 
of their services would: be absurd, and as 
very upsetting phenomena altogether. A 
man being an investment, his education is 
a heavy plunge, the possible large re- 
turns being the justification. The mone- 
tary test coming at the end made for 
general soundness among the men. The 
woman, not being an investment, any 
but the slightest education would have 
been unwarrantable extravagance, and no 
test being put at all, or at least never the 
one that had been expected, general super- 
ficiality resulted. 

She being obliged to work whether they 
liked it or not has made the men princi- 
pally responsible for the civilization of 
to-day, and the leisure of the women has 
in a surprisingly large majority of cases 
given them a precious subjectivity which 
makes one remember that the socialists 
plead for something besides materialism. 

Having got so hopelessly involved in 
what one saw, as to lose entirely what 
one believed, one is brought up sharply 
at the fact that theories are wise or 
otherwise according to who _ practises 
them. That if we gain a virtue we gain 
a vice, and that what we believe is the 
sum total of what we are, which is a mat- 
ter of mystery—and having arrived at 
mystery we admit to irretrievable en- 
tanglement in our subject. 





Subway and Street Air 


Two Frenchmen have been experiment- 
ing for some time with the air of Paris, 
with a view to discovering where and 
when bacteria most abound. 

The investigators have discovered that 
the air in the underground railway is less 
rich in bacteria than that of the streets, 
because it contains less dust. 

An illustration of this was very marked 
in an experiment made at the subway 


station at the Place de la Bostille. In the 
morning after the platforms had been 


sprinkled there were found only 410 bac- 
teria in a cubic meter of air. Two hours 
later, evaporation of the sprinkled water 
being complete, and many more or less 
dusty passengers pressing their way to 
the trains, 68,000 bacteria per cubic 
meter were found. At the Place d’Italie 
subway station the figures varied from 
60,000 to 140,000 bacteria in the slack or 
busy hours; while at the Place de l’Etoile 
station, where several lines converge and 
the affluence of passengers is enormous, 
there were from 900 to 2,400 in the after- 
noon and 90,000 to 270,000 in the “ rush ” 
hours. Investigations at more quiet 
stations furnished very few bacteria com- 
paratively. ; 

The railroad runs first and second class 


cars, and here again the figures were 
striking. In the first-class cars the num- 
ber of bacteria per cubic meter of air 


ranged from 1,200 in the slack to 30,000 
in the busy hours; but in the second- 
class cars the figures gave from 6,000 in 
the quiet to 120,000 in the rush hours. 

The results of the examination of the 
air in the churches were also very in- 
teresting. It must be borne in mind that 
the churches of Paris are open all day, 
and in more or less constant use by wor- 
shipers and visitors. In the vast spaces 
of Notre Dame the air on week-days con- 
tained 8,000 bacteria to the cubic meter, 
on Sundays 66,000, while in Saint-Honoré- 
d’Eylau, a smaller and much _ richer 
chureh, frequented chiefly by people of 
social distinction, there were 2,700 bac- 
teria to the cubic meter on week-days. and 
only 10,800 on Sundays. From which 
figures it may be deduced once more that 
personal cleanliness is the strongest factor 
in the general sanitary conditions of any 
community. 





Potato Bread 


THE over-production of potatoes in Ger- 
many in the last few years has resulted 
in the discovery of new ways of utilizing 
the surplus. According to recent infor- 
mation, there are now 436 factories de- 
voted to the preparation of potato prod- 
ucts. The tubers are prepared for use 
as cattle fodder, or for the production of 
aleohol and starch. A_ yellowish-white 
flour is also milled. German bakers are 
mixing this flour with the ordinary flour 
of wheat and rye. The product is said 
to be a bread of excellent taste, which is 
easy of digestion and remains fresh for a 
longer time than the bread in common 
use. 














HAMBURG AMERICAN 


Largest S. S. Co. in the World 
OVER 400 1,210,000 
SHIPS 


























SUMMER 
CRUISES 


To the land of the Midnight 
Sun, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
North Cape, Norway, Scotland, 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


From Hamburg during 
June, July and August 
By S. S. Victoria Luise, 
Bismarck, Meteor. 


13 to 24 Days, $62.50 and up 


Around the World 


Through the Panama Canal 
A Delightful and Com- 
prehensive Cruise by the 

S. S. Cleveland (17,000 Tons) 
Leaving New York 
January 27, 1914 

Duration 125 Days $900 and up 


Including all necessary expenses aboard and 
ashore, railway, we | shore excursions, car- 
riages, guides, fees; also railway fares to 
and from your home. 








The Panama Canal 
and West Indies - 


See the Canal before its completion | 


LAST THREE CRUISES 


March 29 by S.S. Moltke, 
April 10 and 30 by S.S. Victoria Luise. 
Duration of each cruise 


16 Days $145 and up 
Also weekly sailings by “Prinz” steamers 
of our ATLAS SERVICE 


Write for our beautifully illustrated books, 
stating cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Hotel of refined elegance, 
located in New York's 
social centre. 
Easily accessible to theatre 
and shopping districts. 


Single rooms (shower baths), $2.50 to $3.00 
Single rooms with baths, - $3.50 to $5.00 
Double rooms with baths, - $3.50 to $8.00 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 25% to 50% 
MAY to OCTOBER 


Wetherbee & Wood 
Fifth Ave. and Fifty-fifth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


€, 
cs] 
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May Irwin and Orlando Daly in ‘‘A Widow by Proxy,” at Cohan’s Theater Edith Wynne Matthison in a scene from “‘ Everyman,” at the Children’s Theater 
Lillian Russell, who has been telling audi- Edmund Breese (right) in ‘‘The Master Mind,” at the Harris 
ences “How to Live a Hundred Years” 
2 A charming pictorial effect in ‘‘The Five Frankforters,” at the Thirty-ninth Street 
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Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts and 
“Greyfriars Bobby ”’ 


Mr. W. Burperr-Courts, the English 
philanthropist and publicist, who was the 


jusband of the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, has been reading (Greyfriars 


Bobby, Mrs. Eleanor Atkinson’s touching 


story of a dog’s life-long fidelity. The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts erected a me- 
morial to faithful little Bobby in the 


idinburgh graveyard which contains the 
vyave of Bobby’s master, where the dog 
slept for so many years. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts has written to Mrs. 
Atkinson the following letter, which is 
published by permission: 


January 109, 1913, LONDON. 

Dear MApAM,—tThe account you give of 
the association of the “Grand Leddy ”— 
vy which term in its fulles. meaning you 
very perfectly denote the late Baroness— 
with the historic little dog is so charm- 
ingly written, and revives so many 
nemories which are dear to me, that I 
annot refrain from writing to you on the 
ibject. 

The Baroness’ noble record and measure- 
ess sympathies made her, in a sense, be- 

ng to the world, and your references 
ust be widely appreciated. But I am 
outitled to speak in the warmer terms of 

‘rsonal gratitude for the touching 
ribute to her embodied in the closing part 
t the book. 

I only wish she could have read it all; 
nd I am sure her eyes would have 
\oistened at your sympathetic biography 
f the small but important personage on 

hom she lavished so much affection, and 
ubsequently no small honor. As you 
know, she placed dumb animals very near 
o humanity in the practice and teachings 
f her long life, and she would have 
hanked you from her heart for the book, 
ot, perhaps, because of anything in it 
concerning herself, but because it gives, 
by an unusual and attractive method, 
form and effect to the ethics and senti- 
ments which made her love and _ protect 
animals. 

If I had known of your intention to 
write about Greyfriars Bobby I would 
gladly have placed at your disposal some 
illustrations which might have been of 
use and which now hang at Holly Lodge. 
It was there, in the summer, that the 
Raroness had her good time with the dogs 
—a procession of “members of the 
family ” as I see them now, looking back 
over forty years; each one turned almost 
into a human being by her companion- 
ship, and the acute mysterious sensibili- 
ties it seemed to evoke. They had a good 
time, too. 

But as it is, all I can do is to ask if you 
will allow me to send you a photograph 
of the Baroness, which I will retain until 
I know this letter has reached you. It 
is not a large photograph, but the last 
and best she ever had taken. I had a 
few copies done for her intimate friends, 
on the first anniversary of her death; 
and it would be a pleasure to send you 
one. 

Believe me, dear madam, with renewed 
acknowledgments and regards, 

Yours very faithfully 
(Signed ) W. Burpetr-Covutts. 
To Mrs. ELEANoR ATKINSON. 





Torpedo Development 


INVENTED in 1868, the torpedo made its 
first appearance in 1877 during the war 
between Chile and Peru. The Whitehead 
model of 1877 weighed nearly four hun- 
dredweight, and carried thirty-three 
pounds of explosive. The 1892 model had 
thrice the weight of the Whitehead, while 
that of 1906 carried seven times the 
‘mount of explosive. Experiments made 
at the 2,000 yards limit with the 1892 
torpedo showed its mean speed to be 
seventeen knots. Construction allowed 
for a diameter of about twenty-one feet. 


Prices also advanced. ‘The first models 
cost only $1,000. To-day, $2,500 and 


33.500 represent the values of torpedoes, 
although it is hoped to augment the de- 
structive power of the machine without 
proportionately increased expense. Sev- 
eral kinds of motors have been tried. 
The Bliss-Leavitt employs a turbine. Im- 
provements are generally directed toward 
speed development and range capacity. 
Rough weather and a movable target 
hoth militate against accurate shooting. 
Presuming the object of attack to be 
stationary, the torpedo takes 34, minutes 
to cover 3,000 yards, and at night, more- 
over, it is easy to make a mistake of 
three to four knots in the speed of the 
vessel pursued, and to locate her half a 
mile from the spot she actually occupies. 
On the other hand, the damage inflicted 
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by a torpedo goes far to excuse its use. 
In the Russo-Japanese War a_ Russian 
cruiser struck by a torpedo had a hole of 
four square yards stove in her hull. 

Torpedoes remain but accessories to a 
ship’s big guns. Not long ago it was 
thought impossible to engage in a naval 
artillery duel at 3,000 yards; now fow 
times that distance and more is practicable 
Meanwhile the torpedo’s carrying power 
has increased from 700 to 2,000, perhaps 
4,000 yards. T.ius, though the proportion 
of gain rests with the torpedo, the dif- 
ference in carrying power is in favor of 
the older? arm. Guns, again, have the 
advantage of speed in loading compared 
with the time required to recharge a tube. 
The decisive phase of a naval artillery 
duel, in fact, will be too short to admit 
service of the same tube twice. 

Invisibility to-day is only partly real- 
ized in the torpedo boat, which can only 
attack successfully at night. The speed 
of the torpedo boat has not increased in 
proportion to that of the battle-ship, 
especially in bad weather. Also, as a 
protection against destroyers it has been 
necessary to arm torpedo-boats with guns, 
and their tonnage has, in consequence, 
increased by leaps and bounds, from 50 
tou 1,700 tons. 





Control of Wireless 


AT midnight on December 12, 1912, 
wireless- telegraph operation in the 


United States, by virtue of a set of regu- 
lations recently passed by Congress 
covering domestic and interstate stations, 
passed absolutely into the control of the 
government. The enforcement of the 
radiographic act is placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
While it is realized. that most wireless 
operators are not likely to interfere ma- 
liciously with important messages, the 
idea of the regulations is to make it im- 
pessible for those who are less considerate 
te interfere without becoming subject to 
severe penalties. The violation of the 
principal regulations is made a misde- 
meanor punishable with a fine of $500 or 
imprisonment for one year. 

Such interference has been a grave 
menace to the system ever since the in- 
stallation of radiographic communication, 
and the necessity for some sort of authori- 
tative supervision over it has been recog- 
nized from the beginning. Late disasters 
at sea emphasized this necessity, and re- 
sulted in Congressional action. The Lon- 
don International Conference last June, 
to which the United States was one of 
the signatories, fixed the status of the 
stations doing an international business, 
and it was on this basis that the regula- 
tions were enacted by Congress. 

The regulations fix the wave lengths of 
the licensed stations and provide that 
they shall at all times be in charge of a 


licensed operator. There are regular 
license forms both for stations and for 


operators personally. To insure the un- 
disturbed use of the air for government 
stations the outside stations have to 
“keep out ” for the first fifteen minutes of 
each hour, during which time the govern- 


ment. stations can send without inter- 
ference. All licensed shore stations also 


are: required to listen for not less than 
two minutes at intervals to catch any 
distress signals that may be going. In 
case a distress signal is sent from any 
vessel, then all stations except that to 
which the call is addressed must keep out 
until all business in connection with such 
a call is finished. Any station sending 
out a fraudulent distress call is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

There are about, one thousand ships 
under the government regulations that 
are compelled to carry wireless, and pro- 
vision is made for an auxiliary engine to 
furnish power to the ship’s radio appa- 
ratus in case of accident to the regulaf 
machinery of the vessel. Provision: is 
also made for ships within interference 
distance of a government shore station 
to operate with reduced electrical power, 
except in case of distress, when they can 
use any power or any wave length. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor has 
so far granted about 350 licenses to 
operators, and this number will steadily 
increase. 


Cutting .Glass with Cord 


A very ingenious and simple way has 
been found to cut glass tubes. A hemp 
cord a meter and a half long is attached 
to the point where the cut is to be made 
and is given a backward and forward 
movement, causing enough friction to 
raise the temperature of the tube. Then 
without loss of time the tube is taken 
from the cord and inserted into a jar of 
cold water. The change of temperature 
facilitates the cutting of the tube as 


exactly and with edges as polished as if 
the 
mechanical 


operation were performed with a 


instrument. 
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“Coldwell” is a national name in lawn mowers. 
The first lawn mower made in America was 
made in 1855 by Thomas Coldwell. 


Pierce was President then: few had yet heard of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


To-day the Coldwell Company operates the 
largest lawn mower factory in the world. 
Coldwell Hand Mowers. 
sizes, to meet all kinds of local conditions. 
Coldwell Horse Mowers. 
and wear. 
Coldwell Motor Mowers. 
three men and three horse mowers. 
Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the 
Write for illustrated booklet, “The Care of Lawns” ; 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. Chicago 


Franklin 





Made in all styles and 


Guaranteed for quality 


One does the work of 
Mow 25° grades easily. 


BEST. 
free, prepaid, on request. 
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A New Novel by the Author of 


“The Divine Fire” 


THE 
OMBINED MAzrE 


By May Sinclair 


ITH broad, clear strokes Miss Sinclair has drawn the char- 
acters of this story of love, disillusion, hope, and fate in a 


London suburb. 


We know them all: 


love and hate them and 


4 . . . 
sympathize with them as we do with the people we know and care 


for. 


There is the hero, son of a small chemist, with the passion of 


a Greek athlete for physical development, and his girl friend at the 


gymnasium. 


The springlike freshness of their love is destroyed by 


Violet Usher, a woman of a more sensuous type, who makes hin 
ashamed of what he now looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment 
of a boy. When he is married to Violet he discovers the selfishness 
of her nature and the mistake he has made. 

__ How the lives of these three cross, part, and recross just as 
they did first in the gymnasium’s maze is told with infinite skill and 


sympathy. 


With Frontispiece. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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A scientific treatment which hus cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
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time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
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To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
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Gipsies 

Tur gipsies are the most unchanging 
race in the world. Wherever they are 
found, and they are found everywhere, 
from Persia to Mexico, from Central 
Africa to Siberia, they are the same: a 
race of outcasts, despised by the people 
among whom they dwell, yet keeping their 
own ideal unchanged, true to their bar- 
barie law, jealous of strangers, clever 
enough to make a living from the weak- 
nesses and foolishnesses of the people who 
despise them. Climate seems to make no 


difference to them. They are a living 
refutation of the socialist dogma that 


“Man is the creation of his environment,” 
for in all environments they remain un- 
changed, the same sharp faces, the same 
black, keen, inscrutable eyes, the same 
bronzed skin; change in food or condi- 
tions of living make no mark on them, 
and they only take on the customs or be- 
liefs or costumes of other races in order 
the better to cheat and fleece them. A 
race without nationality, without laws, 
without a literature, without a religion, 
for it is said that in their tongue there 
is no word for God, none for the soul, 
none for immortality. 

Where did they come from? From Bo- 
hemia, say the French; but they are not 
really Bohemians, nor more numerous 
there than elsewhere. From Egypt. they 
sometimes say, themselves, to get a better 
price for their soothsaying. But there is 
nothing genuinely Egyptian about them. 


In reality they came from India. Their 
strange language shows that; jealously 


enarded from the knowledge of strangers, 
it has yet been learned, little by little, 
and comparison shows it is full of Hindu 
words. words that you may hear, even 
now all over the north of India, from 
Peshawar and Kipling’s country, down the 
Indus and Ganges valleys, to the Hugli 
and the Bay of Bengal. 

Surprising, perhaps, at first blush, that 
there shoald be millions of low-caste or 
outeast Hindus seattered all over Europe, 
and even wandering through the byways 
of America; but only strange. because we 
do not think about it. In reality, Europe 
is full of Asiatic peoples. For long cen- 
turies they came pouring in, especially 
through the gate between the Ural Moun- 
tains and the Caspian Sea. The bitter 
proverb, “Seratch the Russian and you 
find the Tartar.” may remind us that the 


great Tartar invasion, under the grand- 
sons of Ghengis Khan, conquered all 


eastern Europe and settled the Tartar 
tribesmen all down the vast Volga Valley, 
across the steppes, and along the shore 
of the Black Sea. Chaucer’s “ Saraye in 
the land of Tartarie” is now in the heart 
of Russia, but the Tartars are there still. 
The Huns and the Turks are also Asiaties, 
as are elder peoples, like the Finns. So 
all eastern Europe is soaked with Asiatic 
blood; and if so many peoples came from 
northern Asia, why should it be incredible 
that one race should come from southern 
Asia? 

It seems probable that the 
drifted into Europe in the wake of Bati 
Khan’s invasion. when he came down on 
Russia with his vast locust-swarms of 
Tartar horsemen, half a million: in num- 
her. The gipsies came from central Asia, 
whither they had been driven from India, 
by the implacable and destructive —in- 
vasion of Mahmud of Ghazni, about nine 
lundred years ago. It was about 1235 
that Bati Khan and his locust-swarm 
began to devastate Europe. And a cen- 
tury later roving bands of gipsies were 
scattered through eastern Europe—Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, Bulgaria. By 1417 a 
horde of gipsies made their appearance in 
northwestern Germany, claiming to be 
Christian pilgrims from “ Little Egypt.” 
but their Christianity was about as genu- 
ine as their Egyptian origin. Their thiev- 
ish, vagabond character was already mani- 


gipsies 


fest then, and they were driven from 
northern Germany, to begin their per- 
petual wanderings through every Euro- 


pean country, and in due time to cross 
over to America, in the wake of the white 
races, as they frome Asia to 
Europe in the wake of the Tartars. 

But the great bulk of them still remain 
in the Danube Valley, where they first 
appeared some six centuries ago. In 
Roumania there are between a quarter 
and half a million of them. In Transyl- 
vania, Which is an Austrian corner lopped 
off Roumania, there are a hundred 
thousand more, while Servia and Bul- 
varia and Macedonia have from thirty to 
a hundred thousand each. The condition 
of the gipsies in the valley of the Danube 
is in some respects peculiar, with con- 
siderable differences in the different coun- 
tries. In Servia, the leveling power of 
Turkish rule, exerted century after cen- 
tury, had the effect of bringing the gipsies 
closer to the condition of the mass of the 
peasantry. In Servia, therefore, though 
they are still an inferior caste, and are 
not allowed to exercise the rights and 
powers of citizenship, the gipsies are per- 
widely separated from the 
peasantry than in any other country in 
Europe. In the Servian war of liberation. 


crossed 


haps less 
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REMARKABLE CASE OF ABSENCE OF MIND IN A DUTCH RESTAURANT 
W. Heath Robinson in “ The Sketch” 























GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By 
President Wilson 


A profusely illustrated biography of our first President by his 
distinguished fellow Virginian and successor. In the per- 
spective of American history—a perspective clearer, perhaps, 
to this reader than to any other—the period treated is espe- 
cially significant, being the establishment of the Republic 
on the firm basis of Constitutional law. 

2 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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the gipsies fought valiantly by the side 
of the Servians, and they have here a cer- 
tain dignity and the comparative wealth 
of a more or less settled community. In 
India, they were in all probability a caste 
of smiths, which in part explains their 
one industry, for as smiths and farriers 
they show considerable knowledge and 
skill. In Roumania, on the contrary, the 
gipsies were terribly. oppressed; they were 
captured, and held as slaves, and were 
treated with a savage brutality and 
cruelty that even the worst forms of negro 
slavery never approached. They were 
without rights, without protection, with- 
cut hope—mere human beasts of burden, 
in the estimation of their cruel owners. 
They lived in utter squalor and wretched- 
ness and misery, nakedness and_ filth, 
lower than many of the lowest savages. 
Happily, however, the present ruler of 
Roumania, King Charles, has completely 
removed the last vestiges of this reproach 
from his country; the Roumanian gipsies 
are completely emancipated, and those 
among them who pay taxes are given the 
privilege of casting a ballot. 





Names that Cheer 


BETWEEN Jacques Aa, the first name in 
the New York City Directory of 1911, 
and Marie Zysman, the last, there were 
many oddities, some of which were com- 
piled by the editor of the World A\l- 
manac. With the exception of February, 
September, October, and December, every 
month in the calendar has a living ex- 
amplar. Mary May is the prettiest. The 
trail of the money trust appears in Min- 
nie Cash, James Check, Andrew J. 
Million, Charles Money, William Penny. 
Bound to glory are Marie Angel, Elias 
Apostle, Thomas Heaven, Charles F. Para- 
dise, and Oscar R. Saint. 

The weather is always with us, as 
witness William J. Breeze, Agnes D. 
Cloud, J. Harvie Dew, John F. Frost, 
Harry F. Mist, Elbridge G. Snow, John 
R. Rainbow, Molly Warm, and A. Wind. 
The loveliest names are Lucey Darling, 
Blanche Fair, Rosa Hug, Pauline Kiss, 
May Lovely, Mary Loveless, Sarah Birdy, 
Matilda Pretty, Mary Sweet. By way of 
cheer we find Beer, Brandy, Ginn, Lager, 
Vort, Rickey, Sherry, Wines, and Wiirz- 
berger. Naturally, too, we discover Frank 
Drunke and the following weird zoological 


collection: Constant Bird, Frank Dove. 
Abraham Eagle, Harry Faleon, Julius 


Fowl, Alfred B. Goldfinch, Irene Heron, 
David Lark, Martin J. Loon, Richard D. 
Parrot, W. J. Pigeon, Edward Swallow, 
Helen M. W. Swan, Joseph Elefant, A. 
Fox, Fred Goat, Robert M. Kid, Ada E. 
Lamb, A. Lion, A. Lyon, Benjamin Mule, 
Sol Tiger, A. Wolf, Fred Bee, Axel Moth, 
A. Roach, Joseph Wasp, Anna Worm. 





Pine and Hemlock Paper 


Oxe of the interesting examples of 
governmental assistance to special indus- 
tries is that of the co-operative work con- 
ducted at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Wasau, Wisconsin. by the Depart- 
ment of -Agriculture and a pulp and 
paper-making association. The growing 
searcity of spruce and poplar, the most 
approved paper-making woods, has led to 
attempts to utilize other woods, and _ inci- 
dentally has developed several profitable 
by-products of pulp-making. Experiments 
to determine the value of hemlock and 
jack pine as substitutes for spruce have 
been particularly successful. Not only 
have very promising sheets of pulp been 
obtained from hemlock and jack pine, but 
paper has been made from them on com- 
mercial machines which has the strength, 
finish. and appearance of high-grade news- 
paper. The use of this cheaper material 
would seem thoroughly _ practicable. 
Pulps composed of mixtures of hemlock, 
jack pine, and spruce also make a good 
paper. 





Gluttonous Birds 


Birps, in proportion to their weight, 
probably eat more than any other living 
thing. It is a mystery to naturalists how 
the ring-dove flies after its accustomed 
meal. One dove was found with 600 peas 
in its crop;. another, in captivity, was 
known to eat 180 beechnuts at a time; 
aud a third devoured 60 acorns. The 
rcbin often eats 21% time>: (5° vegiau Mt 
twenty-four hours, whi¥% barnyard hen 
with chicks has beer olserved to resume 
eating 475 times in the course of a day. 
The diet of a certait scies of hawk com- 
poses about 2,000 mite in the course of 
a month, besides othe food. In the mout 
of a young heron wee found three t 
each weighing thrve-juarters of a [ 
Arother was found vith seven small v. 
in its mouth, a moise, and a thrush, ~ 
dently on its way ¢o its nest. The 
ing bird seems te have an appetite — 
to that of the aralt. 
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Wanted— 





10,000 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


On Reo the Fifth I seek each year 10,000 
new friends like the ones I have. 


Not buyers merely, but satisfied owners 
who for years to come will be glad that I 


built their cars. 


It is to win that kind of satisfaction that 


I build a car like this. 


26 Years Form a 
Long, Long Road 


I have spent 26 years build- 
ing automobiles, and it is fair 
to assume men have found me 
out. 


After 25 years, the demand 
last year was twice our factory 
output. At times we had 
five orders for every car we 


built. 


And this year’s output was 
contracted by dealers before 
the first model was finished. 


That situation, I believe, 
justifies my radical ideas. 


My Ideas Are These 


I consider it wrong to take 
chances. Or to ask a man to 
take some risks I would not 
take myself. 


So I have all steel made to 
formula. And I make two 
analyses—before and after 
treating—before the steel is 
used. 


I test my gears in a crushing 
machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 
I test my springs for 100,000 
vibrations. 


I put my engines to three 
10-hour tests which are rarely 
used. I test them 48 hours 
altogether. 


On driving parts I always 
insist On enormous margin of 
safety. So I make them to 
meet all the requirements of 
a 45 h. p. engine. 


And, to guard against error, 
the various parts of each car 
are required to pass a thousand 
inspections. 


Costly Extremes 


I know, as you know, that 
oversize tires mean immense 








economy. So I use on this 
car tires 34 X 4. 


I know that endurance calls 
for roller bearings. So I use 
11 Timken bearings and 4 of 
the Hyatt High Duty. They 
cost five times as much as 
common ball bearings. 


I know that steel castings 
too often have flaws. Sol use 
in their place 190 drop forg- 
ings, costing twice as much. 


I use a $75 magneto. 


I doubly heat my car- 
buretor. 


For safety’s sake, I use big 
brakes and 2-inch, 7-leaf 
springs. 


For Appearance 


To make this car look as 
good as it is, every detail gets 
the final touch. 


Each body gets 17 coats. 
The deep upholstering is of 
genuine leather, filled with the 
best curled hair. 


The electric dash lights are 
set in. And the car is com- 
pletely nickel trimmed, even 
below the hood. 


Cost $200 Per Car 


These extremes, I figure, 
add about $200 to the neces- 


sary cost of each car. 


I could save, on this basis, 
two million dollars a year by 


being less conscientious. 


I save it instead through 
By build- 


ing all our own parts. And 


factory efficiency. 


by confining our output to 
this single model, which saves 


about 20 per cent. 


No Control 


No other car has a center 


control like the one in Reo 


the Fifth. 


Here is a rod, set out of the 
way, with which the right 
hand does all of the gear 
shifting. It is done by mov- 
ing the rod only three inches 
in each of four directions. 
It’s as simple as moving the 


spark lever. 


No levers, side or center— 
nothing in the way. Both 
brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. 


And the car, of course, has 
left side drive, like the best of 


latest cars. 


Most men, I believe, would 


Friends 





As a result, this car built as I 
build it can be sold for $1,095. 


When I buy a car I want it 
built like this. I want low 
cost of upkeep, no repairs, no 
troubles. I want to be sure 
of no hidden flaws. I want a 
car safe and enduring. 

So I build for you exactly the 
same as I build cars for myself. 
My envied position, after 26 
years, is due to this policy only. 

This spring I am seeking ten 
thousand others who feel as I 
do about cars. 


Like This 


pay $100 for this center con- 
In Reo the Fifth 


it costs you nothing extra. 


trol alone. 


Please study this car. When 
you come to know it half as 
well as I do, no lesser car will 


be considered by you. 


It means dependability. It 
means comfort, safety, lack of 
trouble. And it means an 
upkeep cost as low as any man 


can make it. 


A thousand dealers handle 
Reo the Fifth. Write for our 
1913 catalog and we will tell 
you where to see the car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
3 Electric 
Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
and 2- 
Passenger 





Top and windshield not included in price. 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Bodies (Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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~~R. M. Owen & Co. “xz. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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